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AND OPHTHALMIC might be expect- 
ed, the question of the cuti-reaction by the application of tuber- 
culin, to which I alluded last month, has created an agita- 
tion which has given rise to many communications of late and 
started investigations in every direction. Among the first are 
the inquiries made by Prof. Vallée again, with the ophthalmo- 
reaction by tuberculin. Like Wolff-Eisner, he has observed 
that the introduction in the eye of a tuberculous animal of a 
minute quantity of tuberculin diluted in physiological serum, 
has given rise, from the twelfth to the twentieth hour to a per- 
fectly marked ocular reaction. There is then a slight ptosis, 
lachrymation, oedema, active congestion and sometimes ecchy- 
mosis of the conjunctiva and often formation of purulent clots. 
Like the cuti-reaction, this condition lasts and may remain for 
several days. While it is still in full development, the animal 
gives marked reaction to tuberculin injected under the skin. 
The ocular reaction is so much easier recognized by comparing 
the affected eye with that of the opposite side. In no cases are 
these conditions observed in healthy subjects. Although this 
ocular reaction cannot be systematically used in veterinary 
medicine, because of the possibility with which it might be 
produced by other means, it has a great interest when compared 
with the phenomena of the cuti-reaction. Both justify inter- 
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esting interpretations cf the mode of action of tuberculin, while 
the method of scarifications furnishes a new mode of admin- 
istering tuberculin with a therapeutic object. ee. ~Fo 


Didar the cuti-reaction is now the object of study, and, 
although every one is starting on their vacation, we hear of 
the results obtained by various experimentors. The first that 
has come to us are those obtained by Mr. Fernand Arloing, 
who made experiments in the Laboratory of the Director of 
the Lyon School, who recorded them at a meeting of the So- 
ciéte de Biologie. The experiments were made to control and 
confirm or upset the communications of Prof. Vallée on the 
subject. Mr. Arloing gave the results of his tests made on 28 
animals, 19 of which had experimental tuberculosis and 9 were 
sound and healthy and used as controls. Arloing concludes that 
it has been impossible for him to observe a specific cutaneous 
reaction, that he has never noticed pustules, papules, etc., and 
_ that consequently the cuti-reaction to tuberculin is not constant. 
This is all very well. But Vallée tells plainly why Arloing 
has not succeeded. All the 19 subjects he used were experi- 
mentally tuberculous, and among them 12 were dogs and goats, 
- conditions and animals entirely unappropriate to the test, be- 
sides the fact that their tuberculosis was due to bacilli of 
_ human origin or of one in a peculiar homogeneous culture. Val- 
- 1ée’s animals were all infected with tuberculosis of natural in- 
fection. Arloing’s test was entirely different from that of Val- 
lée. Therefore, on that point, the question is solved. It is 
for me anyhow, as I have seen the reaction, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that it may be of great value to the diag- 
nostic point of view. Many veterinarians are already testing 
it and further publications will say more on what can be ex- 


pected from it. Here is something already! 


* 
* 


Prof. Moussu, as soon as the communication of Vallée was 
made, set to work to find the indications furnished by the cuti- 
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reaction in bovines, which gave doubtful reactions to injections 
of tuberculin either because the lesions were too extensive or 
because they were suffering with actinomycosis, distomatosis or 
broncho-pneumonia. 

By his experiments, he first confirmed the fact that healthy 
bovines do not present any cuti-reaction. As far as tuberculous 
animals go, he considers that they must be divided into two 
classes or categories. Those which have very marked tubercu- 
losis and that do not give positive results and those in which 
slight or limited tuberculosis exists, which furnish a typical re- 
action. However, he has failed to notice the pustulation that he 
had observed in the animals that Vallée had shown him. What 
is characteristic, especially in the reaction, is the cedematous in- 
filtration, followed at the period of desiccation, by the for- 
mation of small crusts. When the skin is thick, the scarifica- 
tions must be free, deep and giving rise to slight oozing of 
blood; superficial scarifications do not permit the reaction to 


take place; too deep scarifications (true incisions) are followed | 


by sub-crustaceous cicatrization, which conceal the effects. Ani-_ 
mals with fine skin react best. 

Besides these, Moussu has noticed an interesting peculiarity — 
in an animal which having given a typical cuti-reaction at one 
time was tested 15 days after to another by the same method. — 
The reaction then appeared rapidly: 15 minutes after the ap- — 
plication of the tuberculin, there was a marked cedematous 
swelling, an hour later it was a large patch of cedematous in- 
filtration, 24 hours after everything was gone. The reaction 
was rapid and short. 

Bovines with purulent infection, with cutaneous suppura- 
tion, with chronic diarrhoea, did not react. One animal having © 
actinomycosis gave only a defective reaction. Three dogs ex- 


perimentally tuberculous no cuti-reaction. 


DIAGNOSING TUBERCULOSIS THROUGH THE TRACHEA.—If 
in days gone by the diagnosis of tuberculosis was in many in-— 
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stances a difficult task, it has now been considerably changed. — 
Besides the perfection that has been brought to assist in aan 
clinical examination of suffering animals, by the test of tuber- 
culin in sub-cutaneous injections, we may look to cuti-reaction 
as one of our future positive means, and besides those there 
is one which is resorted to in the Netherlands and to which an 
article in the Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics 
refers to extracts made in German papers. It is entitled the — 
“Collection of Sputum for the Diagnosis of Pulmonary Tuber- . 
culosis in Oxen by Means of Tracheotomy.” 

Two methods are resorted to: (1) Dr. J. Poels describes one 
as follows: The animal is thrown to the ground, the head drawn > 
back and the neck extended. A trocar is thrust into the trachea’ 
between two rings about the upper part of the neck. The trocar - 
is withdrawn and a wire carrying a fragment of sponge or a 
camelshair brush introduced. It is claimed that the instru- 
ment can be introduced as far as the bifurcation of the trachea 
and withdrawn covered with mucus. The method is recom- 
mended for the following purposes: In doubtful cases, to differ-— 
entinte the condition from pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa, to ex- 
amine dairy cows and for calves intended to be used for pro- — 
ducing vaccine. (2) This is Oberbeck’s method. The animal 
is not cast, but held only by assistants. A small incision is— 
made through the skin in front and about midway down the 
trachea. While this is held with the left hand of the operator, 
with the right ne introduces the canula between the rings and 
into it pushes an iron wire, one end of which is twisted round | 
to hold a little piug of cotton and is carried as deeply toward 
the bronchi as possible. Sufficient sputum can be collected for 
examination and culture if necessary. 


* 
RecTAL EXAMINATIONS IN Cotics IN Horses.—In pre- 
vious Chronicles J have written some lines on the subject of 
rectal examinations, which I hope have not been without inter- 
est to our readers. To-day, I may be allowed to consider an 
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mann published a method of diagnosis of intestinal torsions by 
_ rectal exploration: The left hand feels, on a level with the 


ated to the left. Moller confirms this method and adds that if 
_ the torsion occurs on the right, the turns of the mesenteric cord 


claim that intestinal overloading and meteorism may also give 


take place in the posterior part of the intestine and near the 


article, from the Deutsche Tierdratliche Wochenschnift, which 
has been reproduced by the Revue Généralé, and is due to Prof. 
Klett, of Stuttgart, on the ‘“ Method of Rectal Examinations 
in True Colics of Horses,” and which adds much to my pre- 
vious communication. 

The author of this mode of exploration is not known, but 
it is probable that he was a practitioner, who had the suggestion 
of resorting to it, in treating colics by obstructions. German 
literature possesses a little work by Ehrmann, published in 1778, 
which speaks of it, although then it was only with the object 
of emptying the rectum. In 1827 Tenneker recommends its ap- 
plication so as to make pressure on the bladder. But it -is 
Diepholz, who first in 1839 seemed to attempt making exact 
diagnoses with it and recommended resorting to it. Before any 
thing, the rectum must be emptied as far as possible, to be sure 
that there is no dilatation or diverticulum, no abscess or cicatricial 
stenosis. Hutyra and Marek claim to have diagnosed torsion 
and volvulus of the floating colon by it. Then in 1890 Telk- 
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fourth lumbar vertebra, a very painful stretched cord, which is 
the mesentery twisted in a vertical position and slightly devi- 


run from forward backward and from outwards inwards and 
reciprocally, if the torsion is to the left. But Hutyra and Marek 


rise to stretching of the mesenteric cords, and Tensen affirms 
that these cords are not perceptible as soon as the tympanism 
disappears. And besides all torsions do not necessarily always 


Prof. Klett grants a certain importance to the pelvic curva- 
ture. In cases of obstruction, its convexity is found to the 
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right; in cases of torsion of the colon, it is found to the left. 
Palpation of the cecum gives the following information: Ii 
the czecum is found distended by gases, but the loops of the 
intestines are normal, it is a proof that the cause of the colic 
is forward of the ileo-czcal valve. But if the circumvolutions- 
of the small intestine are distended by gases, the cause is back © 
of it. For Klett, the gases of the large intestine could no more 
pass the ileo-czecal valve than they can be evacuated from the 
stomach by the cardia. If gases are found in the small intes- — 
tine, it is because they have been formed there or because they _ 
come from the stomach. However, it must be remembered — 
that in invagination, gaseous production occurs only towards the 
end. Examination of the cecum must never be neglected as_ 
torsions, ruptures, etc. In relation to volvulus, almost all au- 
thors agree in saying that its diagnosis can be confirmed only 
at post-mortem, although they all draw the attention to the con- 
stant tympanites of the intestinal convolutions of the small in- 
testines. These symptoms, added to the great pains of the ani-- 
mal and the negative examination by rectum, must bring one 
to the conclusion that volvulus is present. Often a first explora- 
tion is not sufficient to allow a diagnosis to be made and it must. 
be made over again some little time after, and Klett does not 
doubt that a repetition of this examination will in many cases — 
allow a positive diagnosis. The author mentions also a number 
of interesting cases in which he resorted to rectal examination 
with most satisfactory results. 


SANITARY INSPECTION IN ENGLAND.—Those among us who 
have occasion to read English professional journals have been 
able to notice how much, lately, the question of sanitary in- 
spection has been agitated in England, how progress has been 
made and reforms introduced. 

A noticeable event has lately occurred by the establishment 
of a veterinary staff to the Board of Agriculture in addition 
to the already existing veterinary and assistant veterinary po- 
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sitions. By the act of the Commissioners of the Treasury, the 
next staff will consist of a superintending veterinary inspector 
and ten veterinary inspectors over and above twelve assistants. 
These officers, says the Veterinary News, devote their whole 
time to the work in connection with the schedule of contagious 
diseases of animals and are not infrequently employed to in- 
quire on other diseases of an apparently contagious nature. 
A work which, it seems to me, is quite similar to that of some 
of the officers of our B. A. I. 


Before appointment, examinations are to be passed before 
the Civil Service Commission and here is the syllabus of the 
examination, which some of our friends in the States may not 
object to look at: 


‘Subjects of examination: (1) Pathology and Bacteriology; 
(2) The Diseases of Animals’ Acts, 1894 to 1903, and any 
‘act amending the same; (3) and the Orders of the Board of 
“ Agriculture and Fisheries thereunder. In subject 1. there will be 
“a practical as well as a written examination. Candidates must 
“pass to the satisfaction of the Civil Service Commission in 
“both these subjects. 


“Syllabus of the examination in Pathology and Bacteri- 
“ology: (A) Written examination: (1) General Pathology; 
“Inflammation; Degeneration and Infiltrations; Neoplasms. 
(2) Bacteriology; Bacteriological Methods; Principles of Im- 
“munity and Vaccination, Disinfection. The Bacteria Patho- 
‘genic for the domestic animals, including the morbid, anatomy 
‘and histology of the lesions that they produce, and the methods 
“ whereby certain diseases are communicated from animals to 
“human beings. (3) Protozodlogy; General Biology of the 
“ Pathogenic Protozoa; the Coccidioses, Trypanosomiases, Piro- 
“plasmoses of the domestic animals. (4) Epizodlogy; the 
“ Etiology, Symptomatology, and differential diagnosis of the 
“contagious diseases of animals. (B) Practical examination: 
“ Candidates will be tested with regard to their practical knowl- 
“edge of bacteriological methods, and especially with regard 
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“to their ability to apply these in the diagnoses of the principal 


“contagious diseases of the domestic animals.” 


* 


SCOPOLAMINE is an ihe rather similar to atropine, 
which is likewise found in some virulent solaneous plants, such 
as scopalia, japonica, hyosciamus niger, datura stramonium, and 
atropa belladona. It resembles atropine by many of its proper- 
ties, is a powerful dilator of the pupil (five times as strong, it 
is said), it diminishes secretions, accelerates the heart and para- 
lyzes the terminal motor nervous apparatus. 

Its effects in animals have been studied by Prof. Dupuis 
and Van Den Eeckhout and its therapeutic applications record- 
ed. They have studied with great care the method of mixed 
anzesthesia by scopolamine and chloroform in horses. An in- 
jection of from 2 to 6 centig. of scopolamine, given an hour 
before anzesthesia is applied, has a very good effect on its ad- 
ministration. Sleep and muscular relaxation take place very 
rapidly and that with a small dose of the chloroform. For them 
scopolamine is superior to the mixture of atropine and mor- 
phine, which is sometimes used. The sleep is quicker and deeper 
and also is the muscular relaxation more complete. Besides 
these, scopolamine has an advantage over atropine, it is less toxic. 
With scopolamine, the period of chloroformic excitation of the 
beginning is absent and it is not necessary to push the anesthesia 
until the oculo-palpebral reflex has disappeared. This can even 
be dangerous as the animal is entirely anzesthesied and yet the 
reflex remains. The condition of the muscular -relaxation and 
principally of the sphincter, and is the guide. 

The dose for horses must not be higher than 1 centigramm 


In relation to this ia | have received from Dr. Do- 
menico Bernardini, of the Royal Superior Veterinary School of 
Milan, a pamphlet entitled, “Sull’ Applicazione Della Anestesia 
Morphino-Scopolaminica del Canei.” (Upon the application of 


the morphino-scopolamine anesthesia in dogs. ) 
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| Scopolamine has been much used in human medicine and 
| many are the authors who have written upon it. Dr. Domenico 
| Bernardini reviews in this pamphlet the general history of the 
| alkaloid, its effects, and actions on the various functions of the 
| body; he has made many minute experiments by using the so- 
lutions of bromydrate of scopolamine and muriate of morphia 
which he injected together, either in dogs or in solipeds, and 
the valuable conclusions he has derived from them are of great 
interest. They are as follows: 
(1) The dose used in man is insufficient to produce anzs- 
thesia in dogs. 
(2) The best corresponding dose in dogs is of 1 centig. of 
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2 morphia for each kilogr. of the living weight of the animal 
_ j with % to 4 milligramms of scopolamine, quantities which can 
be reduced or increased after an hour according to the effects 
produced. 
: , (3) Although the effects of morphino-scopolamine injection 
cannot be compared to those of general anesthesia, they are 
always sufficient for all ordinary operations. 
(4) The association of hypnotics is not favorable. That 
of chloroform is even sometimes dangerous. 
(5) Dogs can tolerate enormous doses of scopolamine with 
or without morphia. 


The bibliography relating to scopolamine is quite extensive, 
but pertains more to its use in human medicine. To those who 
might desire more information, I will refer them, as easier to 
obtain in the States, to the New York Medical Journal of 1906, 
No. 13, the Annales of Veterinary Medecine de Bruxelles, 1906, 
and perhaps the Journal de Medec. Veter. et Zootechnie, 1906. — 


¥ * 


Tue STATUS OF VETERINARY PRACTICE IN FRANCE.—That. 
years ago European veterinarians should for reasons of various 
nature go over to America or even that at the present time and _ 
with the limited opportunities, that any part of Europe offers, — 
some should cross over and be willing to submit to the severe 
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requirements that would face him before being able to set up 

in practice, it is not very surprising. But that should, vice versa, 

an American veterinarian have the. idea or desire to come 
the Old World and see what he can do, seems to me almost 
incomprehensible. 

I have lately received a letter from a good friend of America 
which reads: “ My dear Professor—Some of my relatives and 
“friends in Paris have requested me to send a competent Ameri- 
“can veterinarian over there to practice veterinary medicine.. 
‘One of our recent graduates is inclined to accept the proposi- 
“tion made. The question now is, Can he practice in France? 
“Will you kindly tell me the conditions with which he would | 
“have to comply in order to practice there? ia 

The answer to this is short and as, after all, others might _ 
have a similar foolish temptation, I thought it would not an 
without advantage to give it a wider range. Here it is: 

“As there is no law in France regulating the practice of 
veterinary medicine, anyone can come here, set up his shingle 
and go to work. However, under severe regulations and laws | 
he is forbidden to touch contagious diseases and sanitary work. 
These are strictly forbidden to him.” 

And I closed my answer in saying to my friend that if he 
had at heart the success of his graduate, and if he is com- 
petent, he would do better not to advise him to come over, as _ 
I know too well the inside of French veterinary work to doubt 
of his failure. 

The profession is crowded; as I have said, it is not pro- 
tected by laws as in most of our States; the work of sanitary 
medicine is closed to him, the army also; what then? 
the prospect of a practice amounting ales years of hard w - 
to probably not as much as a graduate of two or three years 
would have in any part of the United States. 

Anyone with knowledge, conduct, ability and ambition can 
do better than exile himself, even to come in this beautiful coun- 
try, birthplace of veterinary science of the world, but which is 
still behind America, having no laws to protect her members. 
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Yet, if anyone wishes to try and wants to know more about 
it, let him apply to me; he will always find me at his disposal 
and ready to help him. 


* 
* 


INVITATIONS AND LITERATURE RECEIVED.—On July 17th | 
received a letter which I might have answered last month had 
‘it come two days sooner. However, it matters not, and to-day 
will do as well, to carry the writer my thanks. The letter was 
an invitation from the Secretary of the Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, of New Jersey, to be present at the meeting that was 
o take place on July 12th, five days before the letter reached 
-me. Thanks to you, dear Dr. Lowe, but I certainly would have 
arrived too late for your meeting and surely I would regret still 
more after reading the beautiful programme of papers and dis- 
cussions. It will be for another time if you honor me with an 
invitation in time! 
Dr. R. P. Lyman sent me an invitation to the meeting at 
‘Kansas City. It came just in time (to-day), and I was there— 


telegraphically represented ! 


* * 


I will close for to-day in sending my thanks to the follow- 
ing authors: ‘Municipal Meat Inspection,” by G. R. White, 
M.D., D.V.S.; “The Importance of Meat and Dairy Inspec- 
tion,” by W. H. Dalrymple, M.R.C.V.S.; also a circular on 
“Anthrax and Charbon” by the same; “Subjects in Veterinary 
Medicine of Interest to the Physician,” by Mark White, V.M.D., 
and from the Kansas City Veterinary College, Nos. 11, 13, 


15, 16 of its quarterly publication. 


A GREAT VETERINARY CONVENTION. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Asscciation has passed into history, and the chap- 
ter which tells its story is the most glorious of any that have 
preceded it. The present number of the REVIEW gives a fair 
“synopsis of the event as well as several of the more important 
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of the papers read and discussed; a little later the official report 
will be issued by the Publication Committee, which will give 
fuller details, with reports and papers in greater profusion. But 


no amount of descriptive writing can replace the pleasures and 


profits of actual attendance and participation in the proceedings. 
Where, however, this has been denied, the pen must furnish a 
substitute. The Review has been fortunate in securing copies 
of most of the papers of greatest importance, and, aside from 


those published in this number, it will produce others monthly. 


for several issues. 

One of the striking features of the 1907 meeting was the 
enormous attendance, there being registered 634 members and 
visitors—almost double the number at any former meeting. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that the convention was held 
in what is rapidly becoming the center of veterinary population 
in America (the great Missouri Valley), and by the important 
fact that it was accessible in equal proportion to the profession 
of the whole country. Veterinarians from the East had to 
travel quite a long distance; but not so far as those from the 
Pacific Coast; dwellers in the Canadian Northwest were almost 
as near to the convention city as those residing in Louisiana and 
Alabama, while the Buckeye, and the Hoosier, and the Wolverine 
could readily reach the meeting. How different when the meet- 
ing-place is in an extreme section of the country, like New 
Haven, or Philadelphia, or San Francisco, and we commend the 
example of 1907 to the Executive Committee when they come to 
make a decision for the meeting place of next and future years. 

A second point of commanding prominence at the Kansas 
City meeting was the evident tendency to a more uniform 
education by the colleges of the country, as expressed in the 
papers and discussions from many and various sources, and the 
concentration of teaching to schools financially independent of 
student fees. While entrance requirements are sought to be 
raised in ali quarters, it was evident that New York’s mistake 
of too rapid elevation is not to be repeated. Her example is 
too pitiable, but, in the long run, it may prove of service in 
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saving other states from a similar error. A plan was sub- 
- mitted to the Faculties Association by which all members shall 
agree to a high school diploma or its equivalent in 1912, but 
we fancy this time limit will be considerably extended before 
the adoption of the proposition. However, the sentiment be- 
fore both the A. V. M. A. and the Faculties was one of extreme 
unrest; advancement must not longer be temporized, and it 
. seems likely that whatever power is resident in the National 
Organization and the Examining Boards will be exerted to 
raise the standard in all schools. It is becoming more apparent 
all the time that a school whose graduates are ineligible to 
membership in the A. V. M. A. and who may not compete for 
a practice license in the majority of states cannot hope to 
attract students worth having and will sooner or later die of 
jnanition. 

On the other hand, the Association is pursuing the wisest 
course in going slowly; in endeavoring to lift up the weaker 
schools, rather than to crush them. But, if they absolutely re- 
fuse the outstretched hand the only alternative for them is to 
the consequences. 

_ Milk, dairy, and meat inspection received full consideration, 
and the general tenor was for greater knowledge of those sub- 
_ jects by veterinarians. 

If there was one section of the program weaker than an- 
other, it was that devoted to practical subjects—that is, the 
_ reading and discussion of papers of direct interest to practition- 
ers; but what was lacking in the convention hall was amply 
~ compensated for in the clinical amphitheatre. This year, more 
than ever, was the necessity for section work made apparent. 

The management of the great gathering by the Local Com- 
mittee was perfect, and nothing but praise for it could be heard 
or felt. 


THE NEW YORK STATE MEETING. : 

On account of the congested condition of our pages, the full 
report of this important meeting, which occurred in New York 
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City, Sept. 24, 25 and 26, will be deferred until the November 
issue. It may be stated, however, that it was one of the most 
successful gatherings of the Empire State veterinarians ever 
held, and a number of important reforms were put into motion. 
For instance, the unsatisfactory condition of the practice laws 
of the state was forcibly brought to the attention of the Asso- 
ciation in the address of President Williams, and later his recom- 
mendations were taken up by the Resolutions Committee and . 
presented to the Association for action; this the latter did by 
unanimously adopting them, and it is ardently hoped that, with — 
the aid of the Education Department, they may be introduced 
in the Legislature and become a part of our laws. The REVIEW 
has cried out for years against the inadequacy of the laws gov- 
erning veterinary practice in New York, and it welcomes with 
enthusiasm this evident sincere attempt to amend them. 


_ THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM PUNCTUATED. | 
As a contribution to the complex question of veterinary edu- 
cation in this country, we commend the report of Chairman Pear- 
son, of the Committee on Intelligence and Education of the A. V. 
M. A., presented at the recent annual meeting, and which we are | 
- enabled to thus early lay before our readers. He takes a broad, 
statesmanlike view of the situation, and draws emphatic con- 
clusions. Not only does he show the inadequacy of our present 
system, but he points the way to practical attainment of his ideals. 
An important result of his reasoning is that as the federal gov- 
ernment is fostering through grants and appropriations the agri- _ 
cultural and live stock industries, it should extend its munificence 
to veterinary schools, since they contribute so much to the suc- 
cess of both. Read it all the way through. — 


A VETERINARIAN HONORED. 


News comes from the Philippines that Dr. George E. Nesom 
has been appointed Director of the Bureau of Agriculture of 
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the Philippine Islands, to succeed Prof. W. C. Welborn, who 
Se on account of ill-health, The veterinarians of the 
Archipelago are particularly pleased with the achievements and 
success of their colleague, and they will assist him in every way 

in his arduous work of freeing the Islands of the many tropical 


plagues among domestic animals. 


THE CARRIAGE Horse CominG BAck.—Signs are not want- 
ing that the automobile as a vehicle for town use is beginning 
to pall on the tastes and sensibilities of New Yorkers. As 
showing which way the wind is blowing there is a whole straw- 
stack of suggestions in two or three recent happenings in the 
horse and carriage trade. Brewster & Co., who are among the 
largest builders of high grade broughams in the world, have re- 
ceived more orders for these aristocratic town carriages this fall 
than last, and Healey & Co., whose work commands a higher 
price than that of almost any other coach builder in the coun- 
try, also report a slight revival of activity in this branch of their 
trade. As yet it cannot be said that the builders of less costly 
carriages than those of Healey and Brewster are sharing equally 
in this improvement in the brougham trade, but this may per- 
haps be accounted for by the fact that persons who ride in $1,500 
broughams are leaders, not followers, of fashions, and that the 
reaction indicated by the Healey and Brewster trade has not 
yet begun in earnest in the lower priced work. An incident of 
the week just ended affords evidence, however, that many buy- 
ers of moderate means, as well as millionaires, are beginning to 
realize that no kind of motor vehicle with exposed cog wheels 
and machinery can ever present the same smart, aristocratic, 
attractive appearance as the well appointed brougham or cabriolet 
turned out with a matched pair of finely modeled, richly colored, 
brilliant actioned horses of aristocratic bearing. At Van Tas- 
sell & Kearney’s regular semi-weekly auction sale on Tuesday 
a cabriolet brought $760 and a brougham brought $825. These 
are record prices for second-hand carriages sold this season 
and are almost up to the standard of values current when auto- 
mobiles were unknown. Not less significant than the prices 
were the number and character of the bidders who came to buy 
these and other carriages in last week’s sales. Mr. Kearney said 
it looked quite like old times and expressed himself as being 
pleased with the outlook.—Nezw York Herald. 
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- “4 REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATION 
OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
By LEoNARD PEARSON, CHAIRMAN. 


For the last few years your Committee on Intelligence and 
Education has published statistical statements and descriptions of 
the work of the various veterinary schools in North America. 
These statements have furnished information drawn from the 

catalogues of the various institutions, from replies made by rep- 
- resentatives of the institutions in response to inquiries from 
_ your committee and reports from members of this association 
appointed to visit the different schools. From the information 
obtained through these and other channels, each member of this 
association, and every progressive veterinarian of the United 
States, must have a fair conception of the quality of work that 
each school is prepared to do and he must be informed, in a 
general way, as to the kind of work that each school is actually 
doing. On this account no effort has been made to obtain and 
to detail statistical information in regard to the schools. In 
fact it is scarcely possible to obtain information of real value, 
in addition to that which is already contained in the records of 
the recent meetings of the association, without going to the ex- 

_ pense of sending around to all of the schools an impartial vis- 
itor. This expense your committee was not authorized to incur. 
It is, therefore, assumed that the present status of the schools 
is well known to you. This assumption will obviate the painful 
necessity of considering each of the schools separately, with the 

- view of pointing out its excellencies and its defects. - Such a 
_ duty would, indeed, be a painful one, because the defects so 
- enormously outweigh the excellencies. Without entering, in 
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this report, upon a criticism of individual schools, it is pro- 
posed to outline, briefly, the organization, equipment and budget 
of what might be termed an adequate veterinary school; that 
is to say, a school organized and equipped to conduct its work 
_ ina way that would adequately comply with the proper demands 
upon such an institution and thus to furnish a standard for meas- 
uring each school. 
. The outline that follows is not utopian, nor is it even ideal, 
- but it is intended to be such a plain, business-like statement as 
might be prepared in response to a request to furnish a sketch 
of what is needed in order that the veterinary sciences may be 
taught in an adequate manner and in a way that is proportion- 
ate to the needs of the country and in harmony with the devel- 
opment of modern technical and professional schools. With 
such an outline each member of the profession can measure the 
efficiency of a given school and the relative merits of different 
schools can be compared. 
A veterinary teaching institution may naturally be divided 


into three parts: 


The teaching body, 
The material equipment, ios 


The student body. 


I. THE TEACHING BODY. 

The faculty and the subordinate teaching staff may, natur- 
ally, be divided into groups according to the subjects taught. 
The following is suggested as an appropriate classification of the 
subjects of instruction, and, hence, of the work of the teaching 


body: 
Anatomy, 


Physiology, 
Pathology, 
Hygiene, 

Surgery, 
Medicine, 
Animal engineering. 
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It is proposed that all of the various branches of instruction e 
shall be grouped under the above general headings. In more ~ is 
- detail the classification would be as follows: ‘ it 

1. Anatomy.—Histology, embryology, biology, zodlogy, Pp 
statics and mechanics. | 


2. Physiology.—Chemistry, principles of nutrition, physio- q n 
logical action of drugs, materia medica, medical botany, phar- . | fe 
macy. a 

3. Pathology.—General pathology, special pathology, mor- | 
anatomy, pathological histology, post-mortem examinations. 

4. Hygiene.—General hygiene, special hygiene, including im- | 
munity, bacteriology, meat inspection, milk inspection, dairy farm . 
inspection, epizootiology. 

5. Surgery.—Surgical anatomy, surgical diagnosis, surgical] | ie 
pathology, operative surgery, horse-shoeing, obstetrics, clinics. ; 

6. Medicine.—Physical diagnosis, laboratory diagnosis, prin- 
ciples and practice, special therapeutics, clinics. 

7. Animal engineering.—Animal production, breeds of ani- tl 
_mals, breeding animals, judging animals, stock farm manage- a 
_ ment, hippology, meat packing and manufacturing, dairying, etc. le 


For their full development a large number of men could | b 
_ practically be employed in each of the above departments. It is | 
- not proposed to outline a classification to provide for research, 
but only for the practical work of veterinary teaching. With b 
this in view, it appears that each of these departments should | 
be taken care of by one professor and two assistants. This calls 
for a teaching force of 21 men. Undoubtedly all of these teach- 
ers should devote their best energies to the work of the school. 


~ 


‘If they were permitted to accept outside employment it should 7 

_ be only in the line of the subjects taught and should be limited L 
in amount. The professor at the head of each of these depart- cl 
ments should receive a salary of not less than $3,000 ($3,000 to i 
$5,000) ; the first assistant should receive a salary of not less ti 
than $1,800 ($1,800 to $2,500), and the second assistant should 2 
_ receive a salary of not less than $1,200 ($1,200 to $1,800). There- q 


fore, the minimum charge for the salaries of the teachers in 
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each of the seven departments amounts to $6,000 a year. It 
is manifest that adequate work cannot be done for less, because 
it is impossible to conceive of the branches enumerated being 
properly taught by a smaller staff, no branch enumerated is 
superfluous and the salaries which form the basis of this esti- 
mate are minimum salaries, as measured by salaries now ruling 
for teachers engaged in more or less similar work in universities 


2. MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 

An adequate veterinary college must have a school equip- 
ment and a hospital, or clinical equipment. The school equip- 
ment must comprise facilities for teaching all of the subjects 
excepting clinics under the seven headings. This calls for class 
rooms, laboratories and illustrative material. In order that the 
work may be conducted without interruption and delay, it is 
necessary that separate facilities shall be provided for teaching 
the different groups of subjects. For example, in the department 
of anatomy there must be a dissecting room and one or more 
laboratories in which histology, embryology and biology may 
be taught. In the department of physiology there must be one 
or more laboratories for practical physiology, chemistry, toxicol- 
ogy and pharmacy. In the department of pathology there must 
be facilities for making post-mortem examinations and there 
must be a well equipped laboratory for giving instruction in 
pathologic histology. In the department of hygiene there must 
be a laboratory for bacteriology and for teaching certain parts 
of meat and milk inspection. In the department of surgery there 
must be ample facilities for clinical and for practical instruction. 
In the department of medicine there must be opportunity for 
clinical instruction and for laboratory instruction as well, in 
relation to clinical examination and the newer and more scien- 
tific methods of diagnosis. In the department of animal engin- 
eering there must be a laboratory and work room where stu- 
dents may be drilled in the examination and classification of food 
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stuffs, and of the various animal products, and in the study and 
tabulation of pedigrees. In connection with hippology a collec- 
tion of the various kinds of harness, bits, saddles, etc., together 
with facilities for adjusting and for illustrating the usefulness 
of the various constructions. In teaching the breeds of anitinals, 
the principles of breeding, judging animals, stock farm manage- 
ment, etc., it is difficult to see how the work can be done prop- 
erly without the use of a well equipped stock and dairy farm. 
There must also be a well equipped library and each of the 
departments will need to have its own museum collection. | 
Without going into the details of the physical arrangeinent 
and the cost of such an equipment, which would depend largely 
upon local conditions, it may be said that the total cost could 
scarcely fall below $350,000. The cost of maintaining such an 
equipment and of supplying the various material needed for class 
instruction would amount, upon a minimum basis, to $33,000 a 
year. This amount added to the teachers’ salaries makes a total 
of $75,000 a year as the least cost of maintaining an adequate 


veterinary school. 


P 3. THE STUDENT BODY. 

_ In order that the teaching that is here outlined may be taken 
advantage of, it is necessary that the students shall come to the 
school as well prepared educationally as are the students entering 
upon other lines of scientific work of college or university grade. 
The general standard for students entering upon work in medi- 
cine, law, engineering, agriculture, etc., throughout the United 
States, is the equivalent of a high school course covering four 
years. It would appear that such a standard might properly be 
accepted in this connection. If the standard of admission were 
lower, the grade of the work of the school would be cast upon 
too low a plane. If the standard were higher, it would be too 
far in advance of the generally accepted standard for technical 
colleges in this country. 

The duration of the course of iristruction should be four 
years of nine months each. _ 
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prepared to teach the veterinary sciences as thoroughly as is re- _ 
quired by the needs of the public and the student. Such a school 3 
could teach 200 to 300 students. — 


At first sight, these estimates may seem to be large because, © 
in this country, veterinary education has never been organized 
on anything like an adequate basis, and we have naturally fallen 
in the way of judging the subject by what we have, rather than 
by what is needed. If it is agreed that all of the subjects enu- 
merated are necessary in the equipment of a modern veterinarian © 
—a man prepared to meet satisfactorily the technical demands 
that properly fall upon the veterinarian of the present day—and | 
if it is admitted that teachers cannot be compensated for the 
services required of them at salaries less than those stated, and 
that the material equipment described cannot be restricted except- — 
ing at the cost of efficiency, then it must be admitted that the 
total estimate is a minimum estimate of the cost of equipping and 
maintaining an adequate veterinary school. 


By using this outline as a standard, one can determine to 
what extent the best of the American veterinary schools falls 
short of what is actually needed. In making such a comparison, — 
however, it should not be based alone upon the budget of the 
school it is desired to measure, but rather upon the facilities for 
instruction and upon the actual grade of the work done, as com- 
pared with the work one could fairly expect from an institution 
organized in accord with the above outline. The reason for 
this is that some of our American veterinary schools are blessed 
by having among their teachers men who receive small salaries, 
or no salaries, but who work as faithfully and as diligently and 
as effectively as though they were receiving adequate compensa- 
tion for their services. A man who does this contributes to 
the school, in effect, the amount equivalent to the difference be- 
tween what he receives for his services and what they are 


e - 21 
It appears, then, that a veterinary school must have an equip- i, _ . 
| : ‘ment that cannot be provided for less than $350,000, and that 7 ; 4 
it must have a budget of at least $75,000 a year if it is to be y - 
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worth. There are veterinarians, with the zeal of missionaries, 
who, in this way, contribute annually from $500 to $2,500 worth 
of services to the institution with which they are connected. If 
institutions are compared by their budgets, the value of con- 
tributions in service must not be omitted from the total of the 
income and disbursements of the institution. 


The standard for a veterinary school as outlined is similar 
to the standard in most of the countries of continental Europe. 
Many of the European schools, however, have equipments far 
larger than the equipment here outlined, and their incomes are 
also much greater than here proposed. The equipment of: the 
schools at Berlin, Hanover, Munich, Dresden, Buda Pesth, 
Vienna and Alfort could not be duplicated in this country at 
an expense of less than $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. If European 
countries have found, after a century of experience, that these 
expenditures are justified, and they must have found that they 
are justified, because they are continually being increased, there 
can remain no doubt that similar expenditures in this country 
would be completely justified by the results they would render 
possible. 


An argument of this sort is frequently met by the state- 
ment that one must not expect too much, for “the veterinary 
sciences are young in this country,” and that we cannot be ex- 
pected to have as complete institutions for promoting these 
sciences as exist where they are older. Such a statement is 
based upon a misconception of the facts. Science is international, 
it knows no political boundaries. The discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus is as old in the United States as in Germany, where 
the discovery was made. The facts of anatomy, of physiology 
and pathology are as old here as in their original homes, and 
so with all of the elements that enter into the complex group of 
veterinary sciences. And since this is true of the parts, it is 
true of the whole. The veterinary sciences are of the same age 
in this country as everywhere else upon the earth. It is only the 
public recognition of the value of the veterinary sciences that 
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is young and immature. Closer attention, in the light of the 
above statement, will show that while the veterinary sciences | 
in this country have the appearance of having the immature | 
stature of a boy, in reality they are comparable to an illy nourish- 
ed dwarfed old man. The veterinary sciences do not lack age— 
they lack development. 


THE RELATION OF THE QUALITY OF THE FACILITIES FOR VETER- 
INARY EDUCATION TO THE STATUS OF THE VETERINARY 


PROFESSION. 

In the long run, veterinarians will find themselves occupying 
the fields that they are better fitted to occupy than are men 
trained in other lines and in other schools. The future of the > 
veterinary profession in the United States, as elsewhere, de- 
pends upon the ability of veterinarians to render useful and ~ 
needed service. If veterinarians aspire to any given field of 
work, it is necessary that they shall be the best equipped to 


occupy that field. 
It is illuminating but, at the same time, depressing to run 


over the list of the seven departments of veterinary sciences, as — 
given above, and inquire, as we proceed, how many American 
veterinarians are entitled to high rank in these various depart- 
ments or their subdivisions. For example, in pathology, a sub- 
ject that underlies medicine, as anatomy underlies surgery, how — 
many veterinarians in the United States are entitled to high 
rank? This field is the most important within the whole domain — 
of the veterinary sciences, it is the one upon which the most typ- 
ical and most important of our veterinary work pivots. The 
post-mortem work of the meat inspector is applied pathology, 
the diagnosis and treatment of diseases depend upon knowledge 
of pathology, the knowledge necessary for the recognition and 
control of animal plagues depends principally upon a solid foun- 
dation of pathology. 

If we search for the leading men in the bacteriology of the 
diseases of animals, how many do we find in the ranks of the _ 
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Where do we find the most complete, the most reliable and 
the most practical knowledge of the principles and practice of 
animal nutrition, a department of comparative or veterinary phys- 
iology ? 

Where do we find expert knowledge and professional skill 
upon subjects pertaining to animal husbandry and who are the 


recognized authorities in this field? 

If a National meeting is called for a scientific discussion of 
milk and dairy inspection, what percentage of the authorities 
on these subjects rank as veterinarians? If one searches the 
literature for the solid facts upon the bacteriological, microscopic 
and chemical investigations of the milk supply, how many veterin-_ 
arians does he find among the authorities of the first rank? If 
one wishes the best instruction in this field, would he go to a 
veterinary college—if so, to what one? Or would he go to a 
school in dairying in connection with an agricultural college? 


In meat inspection the veterinary profession is confronted 
by one of the most important crises in its history. The fed- 
eral government has increased its system of meat inspection 
until it now costs about $3,000,000 a year. The federal meat 
inspection service covers less than one-half of the meat suppl 
of the United States. The larger part of the meat supply a : 
under very little inspection. A few States and municipalities — 
have organized, somewhat tentatively, small meat inspection ser-_ 
vices. In many places the authority of the veterinarian in this 
work is not recognized, and men of little or no training are > 
appointed to occupy positions as meat inspectors. This means — 
that the local meat inspection work will give unsatisfactory | 
results and that it will not develop as it should. The failure of 
local meat inspection services “to make good” and to cited - 
will, inevitably, have an effect that is not commonly appreciated 
upon the federal meat inspection service. 

The cost of the federal meat inspection service is paid by ‘ 
the individual citizens of the United States; the cost of the : 
State and municipal meat inspection service is paid by the same 
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individual citizens of the United States. To say that one is paid 

| by the national government and the other by the State and muni- _ 4 
cipal governments is to establish a distinction that is not real, for, | | 

‘ 


in the end, all taxes, whether general or local, are paid by the > 
people of the country. 


Pennsylvania has about one-twelfth of the population of the - 
United States; therefore one-twelfth of the cost of the federal © 
; meat inspection service, $250,000 a year, is paid by the people 


of Pennsylvania. The people residing in other States pay their 
share of the cost of the federal meat inspection service in similar 
proportion. 


How can a given community, or a given individual, be ex- 

- pected to continue indefinitely to pay for the inspection of a part | 

: of the meat supply, and to ignore the inspection of the remain-— 
ing part? The individual, the community and the groups of — 
individuals and communities that make up the nation must ulti- 

: mately depart from such an illogical position and come to the > 
conclusion that meat inspection is worth having or that it 1s not 
worth having. If it is worth having, then all of the meat must _ 
be inspected. If it is not worth having, there is no reason why 

i that part of the supply that is prepared in one state for sale 

g in another shall be inspected and the inspection of the remaining © 


part ignored. This means that local meat inspection services | 
must be developed to take care of the inspection of that — 
part of the supply that is not inspected by the agents | 


7 of the federal government, or, if this is not worth 
. while, then it is not worth while to continue to spend large sums 
; for the maintenance of the federal meat inspection service. In 
_ other words, municipal, state and federal meat inspection ser- 
_ vices must prove their worth and be developed together, or they 
P’ must fall together. To those of us who believe that meat inspec- 


tion is of large sanitary importance there can be no more import- 
ant task than to assist in the development, along proper lines, 
of local meat inspection services. If such local meat inspection 
services are placed in incompetent hans and are developed 
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along improper lines, or are not developed at all, then the end 
of the federal meat inspection service is ordained. 

The federal government has placed all positions of indepen- 
dent responsibility in the meat inspection service in the hands of 
_ veterinarians, but it has engaged for duty in certain parts of the 
_ service a large number of men who are not veterinarians, but who 


! 


are taken from the ranks of practical butchers. To these men 

it has given the title of meat inspector, in contradistinction to 

their superiors in office, who are known as veterinary inspectors. 
‘This new classification and nomenclature has led to much con- 
fusion on the part of the public. ‘There is in seme places a 
common, and natural, impression to the effect that the meat 
‘inspection work of the government is no longer conducted 
by veterinarians—for are not “meat inspectors’ laymen? It 
is not recognized that the officials termed “meat inspector” are 
really meat inspectors, only in the most limited sense, and that 
the most important technical work of meat inspection is not 
done by the so-called meat inspectors, but by the veterinary in- 
spectors. In order that the confusion on this point, which is 
widespread, and which threatens to lead to serious consequences, 
may be removed, it is important that the officials termed “meat 
inspector” shall be given some other and less confusing title— 
“assistartt to the veterinary inspector,’ “meat classifier,” or 
“grader of meats.” 

Localities organizing meat inspection services cannot be ex- 
pected to recognize the fine distinction under the present federal 
nomenclature, between the office of veterinary inspector and meat 
inspector, and thus the organization of local services on proper 
lines is hampered. 

On the other hand, the veterinary schools must prepare men 
not only for the most important part of the work of meat inspec- 
tion—that based on a knowledge of pathology—but for every 
possible subdivision of the whole meat inspection field. 


The subject of dairy inspection is coming rapidly to the fore. 
There is likely, in the near future, to be as much and, very likely, 
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more, development in the line of dairy inspection as in meat 
inspection. Among veterinarians it is commonly accepted that 
the sanitary supervision of dairy farms and herds is naturally 
veterinary work. There is much to be said in favor of this 
view. Wholesome milk depends, in the first instance, upon the 
health of the cows that produce it, and upon the sanitation. of 
their surroundings. So far as the health of the cattle is con-_ 
cerned, veterinarians are, of course, the natural experts, but in 
relation to the sanitation of dairy premises there is much differ- 
ence in opinion and veterinarians are not commonly accepted as 
the authorities in this field. The training that veterinarians — 
receive in hygiene, their knowledge of bacteriology of milk 
and of the sanitary sciences, ought to make them as conclusively 
authorities in dairy farm sanitation as they are with regard to 
the health of dairy cattle. But that this is not recognized is 
shown by the fact that under the recently developed plan for 
the sanitary inspection of the farms and herds producing milk — 
for New York City (this inspection is to cost $160,000 a year) 
there is no special provision for the employment of veterinarians, — 
and, unless the plan has recently been materially revised, very few 
veterinarians will be employed in this work. These inspectors 
are to be practical dairymen and men trained in dairy schools. 


This important and rapidly developing field can be occupied — 
by veterinarians only when it can be shown that men are thor-— 
oughly trained in veterinary schools in work of this character, and 
when it can be shown that the training in this line that is given © 
in veterinary schools is more complete and furnishes a technical © 
equipment of higher quality than may elsewhere be obtained. In 
other words, if the veterinary profession is to be given this work 
to do, the schools must greatly strengthen their courses in dairy © 
farm sanitation and in milk hygiene. 


Much might be said as to the outlook for veterinary work | 
in many lines related to “animal husbandry.” There is much to— 
be done in the development of the animal husbandry of the United | 
States that involves profound veterinary knowledge, but, in order 
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that men trained as veterinarians may be given an opportunity ‘i 
to exercise their veterinary knowledge in this field, it is a pre- fa 
requisite that they shall have as complete training along animal da 
husbandry lines as is furnished in the best agricultural colleges. oi 

It is a trite saying that ‘“‘a stream can rise no higher than ie 
its source,” and, unquestionably, this is true in relation to the pl 


professions. No profession can rise higher than the schools in 
which its members are trained, as these are the sources of the 


special knowledge, the grasp and the ideals of the profession. 7 
So long as men must go to institutions other than veterinary a 
colleges to obtain the best attainable training in many of the tic 
fundamental subjects that enter into the veterinary sciences, an 
the veterinary profession cannot be said to have a very secure cu 
hold on its field, and it cannot advance as it should. More- ye 
over, it is in constant danger of losing part of the ground 
that it has already occupied. If the veterinary profession is to fen 
rank with other learned professions, the average of intelligence $2 
and of professional knowledge must be as high as the average 
intelligence and professional knowledge in the other profes- vr 


sions. This means that the schools must be as good as the _ i 
schools of medicine, law, engineering and agriculture. 


We must have good facilities for teaching men, unless we sac 
are to be satished with a lower standard for our profession lor 
than the standard that prevails in other professions. Such faci- © pr 
lities cannot be provided without means. The amount of money — 
that is required to equip and maintain a veterinary school on a the 
basis equivalent to that of other professional and technical , git 
schools has already been indicated. The next question is how wi 
may this money be obtained? It is manifest that it cannot be fat 
obtained from tuition fees. A veterinary college maintained ber 
wholly by the fees of its students may do excellent work so far ‘~ 
as it goes, but its field will ultimately be limited by what the abc 
students can afford to pay for. It has been found by experience tra 
that schools of medicine, law, engineering and agriculture, etc., to 


and the general scientific and classical courses of the colleges sto 
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and the universities of the country cannot be sustained by tuition _ 
fees alone. Higher education cannot be self-supporting. The 
college of medicine, for example, that is subsisted entirely by 
students’ fees cannot do its duty to its students. It cannot 
adequately train men for the responsibilities of the present-day | 


7 
physician. 


I have in mind a medical college that is carefully and econo- 
mically administered, that has 500 students, each paying an an-_ 
nual tuition fee of $200. This college receives the services of 
a large number of capable men at a minimum salary, in addi- 

tion to specialists who devote all of their time to the college, 
| and who are well paid. But the tuition fees fail to equal the 
current expenses of the college by from $25,000 to $35,000 a 


year. 
7 Colleges of agriculture in the various states receive public 
7 funds for current expenses amounting to from $40,000 to 


$200,000 a year. 


In the past, and to some extent now, unendowed veterinary - 
colleges have given to their students much more than the stu- _ 
dents have paid for, through the public spirited, generous con- 
tributions of time and effort by the teachers; but this sort of self-— 
sacrifice cannot be expected to continue indefinitely. In the 
long run the efficiency of a school will be in more or less direct — 
proportion to the income of the school. 


Institutions of higher education in the United States derive 
their income, in excess of tuition fees, from three sources: From 
gifts from individuals, from the public funds of the states in~ 
which they are located and from the federal treasury. Thus — 
far, veterinary schools have not appealed very successfully to — 
benevolent individuals. One veterinary college in an eastern 
state has received contributions from individuals amounting to 
about $250,000. A newly planned veterinary college in a cen-_ 
tral state is said to have received a donation of $200,000 
to $300,000 from a group of individuals interested in the live- 
stock and packing industries. Not much more than one-half mil-_ 
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lion dollars in all has, thus far, been received, or promised, to 
veterinary colleges from private sources. 

A number of states have taken some part in the develop- 
ment and promotion of veterinary knowledge by making ap- 
propriations for the equipment and maintenance of veterinary 
schools. The state of Pennsylvania, during the past two years, 
has appropriated $200,000 for the construction of a building 
for a veterinary school. The state of New York has appro- 
priated $150,000 for the construction of a building for a veter- 
inary school. The State of Ohio has appropriated $60,000 for 
a similar purpose, and a few other states have appropriated 
smaller amounts. The State of New York appropriates $30,000 
annually for the support of the State Veterinary College. The 
State of Illinois has made a similar appropriation for this pur- 
pose. In addition to these, the states of Iowa, Washington _ 
and Colorado make small annual appropriations for the support 
of veterinary education. Some other states support a certain 
amount of veterinary work in their land-grant colleges, the 
funds for which come in part from the states themselves and in 
part from the federal government. 

The federal government has done nothing directly for 
veterinary education. As has been stated, small appropriations 
of the federal funds donated to land-grant colleges have in some 
instances been used to support a limited amount of veterinary 
work. Such veterinary work, however, has, in most cases, been 
carried on in connection with agricultural experiment stations, 
or in courses arranged for agricultural ‘students, and cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as of moment in relation to the educa- 
tion of veterinarians. | 

It is now seriously proposed to appropriate federal public 
funds for the support of branch agricultural colleges and agri- 
cultural and industrial academies or high schools in the various ies 
states of the union. This project, while it is young, has ac- pe 
quired considerable headway and is being strongly supported. Alov 

The development of veterinary knowledge is of such im- . by 
mense importance to the United States that the veterinary 
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profession is fully justified in asking Congress to include it in © 
this scheme and to appropriate money for the support of veter- | 
inary schools. The losses from the diseases of animals that 
ought to be prevented, and that we may reasonably expect to | 
prevent in the future, amount to from $150,000,000 to $200,000,- — 
000 a year. Less than one per centum of this annual loss would — 
be ample to support all the veterinary schools needed in the 
United States. | 

Appropriations by for this should be so 
bestowed as to render the largest possible service to the country. | 
To make an appropriation of $10,000 or $20,000 to each state 
would be equivalent to fostering the establishment of a large 
number of inadequately equipped, insufficiently maintained veter- 
inary schools, which would cheapen and injure the profession 
and retard proper development. 


What we need in the United States is a sufficient number of 


schools of high class and not an excessive number of schools of 
low class. 


In order that there may be some assurance that federal funds 
appropriated for this purpose would do the most good, it should 
be stipulated that anything given by the federal government for 
this purpose shall be matched by an equal sum from other sources, 
that is, from the state in which the school is located, or from 
benevolent individuals. If, therefore, a school were able to raise 
$30,000 or $40,000 a year from local sources, and if it should 
receive a similar amount from the federal government, it would 
then be in a position to do the kind of work that the veterinary 
profession so urgently needs. 


In view of the needs of the country and of the tremendous 
value of veterinary education to all of the people, in view of 
the precedent that has been established for the use of federal 
funds for purposes similar to this (agriculture), and of the over- 
flowing wealth of the national treasury, it ought to be possible, 
by concerted effort, to obtain help from that source. 
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Excepting in the case of a few institutions that are dis- — 
honest and that flagrantly violate the code of ethics, and that 
will be dealt with by the Association of Faculties, it is idle to’ 
talk of the inefficiency of the veterinary schools as they exist to- 
day. Most of them are as efficient as it is possible for them to 
be under existing circumstances. 
The veterinary profession cannot reach the position of use- | 
fulness, importance and dignity that it should occupy until 
largely increased funds for educational purposes are supplied ger 
from some sources outside of the profession, and the most likely 
source is all of the people of the United States as represented by _ sti 
the federal government. pm 


tale 


From Pror. VERANUS A. Moore, of the New York State mal 
Veterinary College, we have received reprints of “ The Control heh 
of Bovine Tuberculosis,’ read by him before the New York 
State Dairymen’s Association, at Elmira, Dec., 1906; ‘“ The 
Agglutination Method of Diagnosis in the Control of Glanders,” 


from the Journal of Infectious Diseases, and “ Actinomycosis 
Mistaken for Tuberculosis at Post-Mortem following the Tuber- 
culin Test,” from the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW, of May, 
1906. 


ALCOHOL AS AN ANTIDOTE TO CARBOLIC AcID PoIsONING.— 
New York, Aug. 26.—The New York American says to-day: 
“Dr. Seneca D. Powell, whose name will go down in the history 
of medicine as martyr to science, lies dead in his home at Green- 
wich, Conn., as the result of constant drinking of carbolic acid 
for three years to prove that pure alcohol is an antidote for the | 
poison. It was about three years ago that he determined to find 
some substance that would cause carbolic acid to lose its terrors. 
He conceived the idea of pure alcohol being an antidote. Dr. — 
Powell drank some carbolic acid. What he suffered none except 
himself could tell. Then came the crucial moment, the moment 
when his hopes would be shattered or science enriched. He drank | 
the pure alcohol and in a few moments was in his normal physical 
state. Not content with his initial test, he continued with others, 
taking larger quantities. He demonstrated before medical socie- 
ties for three years. Nature rebelled at last. The poison which 
had been saturating his system conquered.”’ 
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JOHN SMITH AND HIS MISFORTUNES. iad 


By A. Liautarp, M. D., V. M., Paris, FRANCE. 


Presented to the 44th Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association, at Ls 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 10-13, 1907. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

Doctor R. P. Lyman, your worthy Secretary, is a very dan- 
gerous man! 

I do not believe you could select among all your member- 
ship one, who could equal him in making anyone do just the 
contrary of what one intended. His powers of persuasion, his 
talent of conviction, and his sweet and gentlemanly way in 
making a request, are some of the reasons that I present myself 
before you to-day. 

In December last he wrote me, asking if I would be will- 
ing to contribute some kind of a communication of my choice. 
In my answer, I expressed my desire and regretted my inabil- 
ity to be present, and while telling him of my warm wishes for 
as great success as in the meetings of previous years, I closed 
my letter declining to contribute a paper, because probably the 
only subject I would care to write about would be one upon 
which the members of this association would be justified in ob- 
jecting, as having heard me already time and time again. I 
thought it was all understood, when in February last the Doctor 
wrote to me again and—well, I promised, and, to punish him, 
have accepted his kind offer of presenting you to-day the fol- 


lowing pages on 
John Smith and His Misfortunes. 


I hope that in this undertaking I will not tire you unneces- 
sarily, that the Doctor will not have to regret too much having 
asked me to contribute, and that the manner in which I will 
consider the subject may command your approval and your sup- 
port. 

I will be as concise as possible. Te 
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It is the story of a recent graduate that I beg of you to 
listen to. A story that might possibly be that of one of your 
family, that of a son, a nephew or perhaps a close relation, or 
again perhaps only that of an intimate friend. 

If you will allow me the supposition and entertain it, I feel 
quite sure that I will secure your earnest attention and no doubi 

_ your sympathy and your powerful influence! 


This young graduate, whoever he is, whom I will call John 
Smith, has gone to a veterinary college—he has worked hard— 
he knows the sacrifices you, his parents, have made for him— 
he appreciates his obligations, and, while he is proud and full 
of the great joy that his successes give him, he is also happy 
that he can come back to you with his diploma. The ambition 
of his several years of serious work at college is realized and he 
is happy also of the pride that he will read in your eyes, when - 
he shows you the hard-earned parchment. 

And, now, he is entitled to a little rest. He has studied 
hard, he has perhaps passed many half nights bent over his — 
books, reading and reading again; his dreams have been full of 
medical subjects of all kinds; his poor brain is all shaken; his 
nerves are overstretched; his resisting power is overtaxed; he 
must have a rest! But after laying aside for a while books and 
notes, soon the question comes to him, “Now, what shall I do?” 

Three roads are open to him: that of the general practition- 
er, that of the specialty of sanitarian, that of army veterinarian. 
He is a regular member of the profession; he can have access 


to all. 
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He will enter the first. 
_ Perhaps his father or some other relation is already in a whe 
tice. They have met with success. They are getting old; he a lic 
may succeed as well. It is a good opportunity. There is but a. 
little formality to comply with, a license to obtain. | 

That formality is of no account, if there is no law protect- _ 
ing the profession and the practice of veterinary medicine in the | 


State where he intends to begin and take his chances. a 
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But if there is a law, he must comply with it. He is re- 
ferred first to the Board of Veterinary Examiners. 

What? A Board of Examiners! 

But he has just been before one and before one which meant 
business, one where there were specialists on the various 
branches of veterinary medicine—anatomy, physiology, theory 
and practice, surgery, obstetrics, etc., etc.—and now, he must 
go before three or four or five men, who constitute, by law, 
the Board of Veterinary Examiners, and he must submit to an- 
other examination, which will have the pretension of being simi- 
lar to the one he has passed but a short while ago, and will 
claim the right to say whether he is or is not allowed to register 
—that is, to practice. 

But, I have my diploma! he exclaims. It is signed by all 
of my teachers. It is perhaps signed by the Chancellor of a 
university. It matters not. The Board of Examiners does not 
care for his diploma. They do not even look at it. The law 
does not say they have to! 

Well, the law is the law. He has to submit to it, as all 
good citizens do, and, behold, at that examination by the Board 
of Examiners, which is probably not even equal to a college 
quiz, he fails in passing it satisfactorily. Has the examination 
heen too hard? the questions too difficult? have there been any 
other reasons? No matter, he is plucked; that is all he knows, 
and he cannot complain as the Board allows him, with a kind 
of sarcastic generosity, six months to prepare himself for another 
trial. 

There is, however, also the case when he is successful, and 
when the Board grants the authorization to register and obtain 
a license. 

Still, what has his diploma been good for? - 14 

However, he starts practice, either with some practitioner al- 
ready registered or by himself. But beginnings are hard. He 
is a new man, who has to fight against an old established con- 
frere. His chances are not what he thought they were, and 
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finally he decides to give up the place and try somewhere else. 
He packs up his goods and starts for another State. 

Here again the same condition faces him. 

Some time has elapsed since he received his degree, and yet 
it is either settling in a State where there is no law or in one 
where there is a Board of Examiners, and here again it is an- 
other examination. The license that he has fought for is use- 
less; the Board does not recognize it. And it is for the poor | 
graduate another quiz. Yes, provided he is not stopped before © 
starting. By what? By the fact that the requirements of ae 
school from which he has graduated do not comply with those 
demanded from veterinary students in that State. 

To resume the position of John Smith. His diploma is of 
no use to him, as with it he can only settle in a State where : 
there is no law to protect him, or if he wishes to go into a 
State where there is one, he has to run the chance of passing, 
that of being rejected and sent back to six months, or to be _ 
refused examination altogether. Fortunately, this last occurs 
in only one State in the Union. That is even too much. 

Of his diploma, not a word has been said! It is a useless a 
evidence of his capacity. He cannot benefit by the advantages 
which it is claimed to grant him, although given by a school _ 
in good standing, after years of attendance as required by law. — 
and after an examination on all the branches of veterinary medi- _ 
cine. Notwithstanding all those, there is but one door open 
to him, the one which will send him to a State where his pro- ; 


fession is not protected. - 


Can you be surprised if then he gives up the idea of follow- | 
ing the road of his first desire, where he might have done such © 
amount of good, and to hear him say: I will try the road of ae 
the Sanitarian. Perhaps I will succeed better! a) 

The road of the Sanitarian is for holders of Government PP cnt 
positions, such as those of the staff of the Bureau of Animal — 
Industry, and therefore is accessible only under some special __ 
conditions, namely, an examination before the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 
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Our friend, John Smith, wrote to the proper authorities ask- 
ing for information, as to the requirements and conditions of __ 
this examination, as long as he was not yet through with being © 
examined. 

He soon received a lot of papers with some special instruc- | 
tions, which were to be filled out, and a special one inform-— 
ing him that an examination was to be held on a given date © 
and place. A Manual of Examinations had also been sent and © 
the requirements of the examination were found in Section 213 
of the same. | 

Strange to remark, nothing was said of the diploma that | 
the candidate might have, except that the applicant must be 
a graduate of a veterinary college. 

The official requirements are known to all of us, and John 
Smith knew them also. 

Spelling, arithmetic, letter writing, penmanship, copying 
from plain copy! That is nothing. John Smith is a bachelor 
of sciences, he has a certificate of high studies or perhaps only ~ 
a common school education which permitted him to matriculate 
in a veterinary school; therefore, he could take that test with- 
out trouble. It is true there were also questions on veterinary 
anatomy and physiology, on veterinary pathology and meat 
inspection, on theory and practice of veterinary medicine, but 
his diploma would certainly vouch for him then, or perhaps 
his license, for which he has passed an examination. Error; 
these were of no use to him. Examination before the Board 
of the Civil Service Commission had to be passed, not only on 
these indicated subjects, but on others, as he has heard, al- 
though not officially, that special sets of questions were asked 
relating to sanitary science and sanitary police, sanitary path- 
ology and medicine, meat inspection, microscopy and micro- 
biology, on meat inspection laws and regulations, etc., etc. 

Of course, then, his diploma is of no use to him, and whether 
he has been to a government school or to a private college, his 


chances of successfully passing were very slim, and that ex- 
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plains well the notice, which in the Manual reads: The supply 

of eligibles for the position has not been equal to the demand. 
Yet, John Smith has the good luck to be admitted. But 

we may ask: How? If we take into consideration the fact that 

the branches pertaining to the special questions and which are 

not mentioned in the Manual at Section 213, are taught out 

of twenty schools in the country in the following deficient man- 

ner: Bacteriology in 15 schools, histology in 13, meat inspec- — ; 

tion in 12, sanitary medicine (laws and regulations) in 8, dairy 

inspection in 2, and biology in ONE. These figures are gath- 

ered from Prof. Williams’ article on “Veterinary Education “ll 

America.” 


John Smith is Veterinary Inspector of the Bureau of Ani-— 
mal Industry, but he cannot be a permanent appointee until he 
has been probated for six months. It is the law. It is the 
tule. Never mind, after that time he will have a position for 
life. And until he is a permanently appointed man the Aull 


of fortune will keep on rolling. He, however, renounces this 
good opportunity, and will try the third and last road—The 
Army. 


Before starting to obtain information as to what he must 
do to get a situation, he thought of writing to a friend, a school- _ 
mate, who had attempted to enter the Army. The answer he 
received was far from being encouraging. Yet he thought he 
would try and apply. 

The requirements necessary for entrance into the Veterin- 
ary Service of the Army are laid down in the paper that Dr. | 
C. H. Jewell, Veterinarian to the 13th Cavalry, read at the 
meeting in New Haven last year. They are as follows: 

“ The applicant shall pass a physical examination and come — 
‘up to the standard required of a recruit. He shall be a gradu-— 
“ate of a recognized veterinary college having a three-year 
“course. with at least a six months’ session each year. He 
“must furnish evidence of a good moral character and apti- 
“tude for the service, the latter to be judged by the board’ of 
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“ officers appointed to examine him, and he is obliged to pass 
‘above sixty-five per cent. in each of the following subjects: 
“ English, including reading, spelling and grammar, American 
“history, geography and arithmetic. This makes up the basic © 
“examination. The professional examination consists of the fol- 
“lowing: Anatomy, physiology, materia medica, practice of _ 
“ medicine, sanitary medicine, surgery, meat inspection, path- 
“ ology, feeding and watering, bitting and saddling, horse shoe- 
“ing, conformation and soundness. This examination covers 
“a period of eight days and is most thorough in its nature.” 
Taking into consideration the very little prospects that the 
position of Army Veterinarian offers after all, and with ever- 
lasting threats of examinations and examinations again, John 
Smith thinks it is too much, and gives up the idea. 2“? 


* 


Three different openings for which several years of hard 
ame had been spent in preparation, for which a diploma has 

been won after severe struggles, and when a knock is made at 
the door of each of these openings, with diploma in hand, ii 
is ignored, and the door remains almost closed. It has been 
useless. 

We thought it the highest proof we could get of our thor- 
ough knowledge of every branch of the profession of our choice, 
excepting that we might be deficient in some specialties, and 
willing to prepare ourselves for them. But no, our diploma 
is worthless or the examinations that are asked of us, regular 
graduate of a school in good standing, are improper, vexatious 
and uncalled-for. Who knows if someone might not suggest 
that the unsuccessful result announced, may not have been the 
conclusion of personal feelings more than ignorance on our 
part! 

To resume, what does John Smith complain of and what 
he ask? 

That his diploma should: not be a dead letter and should be. 
accepted by the various boards, before which he has been obliged, 
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to present himself, as an evidence of his professional qualifi- 
cations. 

He asks that the Board of Veterinary Examiners, who alone 
can give him the authorization of registering and getting a li- 
cense, accept his diploma and not oblige him to submit to an 
examination, which in its results can be but a comedy or an 
insult to the professional respectability of the signers of the 
diploma, of the teachers that have put their names to it! 

He asks that the same should be for his admission for vet- 
erinary inspectorship in the Bureau of Animal Industry and 
also in the Army, excepting of course the obligations of a spe- 
cial examination on some special subjects which relate to these 
special positions, examinations to which the candidate must 
prepare himself in or out of the veterinary colleges, in a spe- 
cial course of instruction in these branches. 

He asks that his knowledge in anatomy, physiology, theory 
and practice, surgery, obstetrics, therapeutics, etc., etc., 
all the branches constituting a veterinary curriculum, be recog- 
nized by the exhibition of his diploma and that examinations 
on those subjects be eradicated from the program of the vari- 
ous boards, where they are at present demanded—namely, Vet- 
erinary Boards of Examiners, Board for Veterinary Inspector- 
ship of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Board for Admission 
in the Army! 

Will the American Veterinary Medical Association stand by 
John Smith? Wiil she protect him as well as all future genera- 
tions of veterinarians that may come after him? 

Gentlemen, do we ask impossibilities? 

We think not. The fault of our failures and the cause for 
our complaint is not with the boards that, at first, I am sure 
you think I am attacking. I do not! 

These boards are in their proper place. Their work is good. 
Their demands even are just. If they did not exist they ought 
to be created. And if in every one we read a request of an 


examination of the various departments and sub-departments of 
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veterinary medicine, it is not possible for them to do other-— 
wise. It is not because they wish to ignore our diplomas. It _ 

is not because they desire to insult the men who, so many of _ 
them, work so generously for the profession without remunera- 
tion. What is wrong is the organization of the schools, the | 
admission, the attendance, the division of the curriculum, the _ 
length of studies, the requirements for graduation, etc. 


Are we to be surprised to hear Dr. Jewell say in answer | 
to Prof. Harger: “I would say that there are many veterinary 
‘colleges whose graduates are not competent to take the ex-_ 
‘“‘amination. There 1s a class of men who come from the better | 
“ colleges, who seem to be deficient in their English education | 
“ or who have never prepared themselves sufficiently in it. tal 

And are we to wonder that at the examination for sanitary © 
inspector, the candidate has to pass on spelling, arithmetic, let- 
ter-writing, penmanship, etc., etc., when we read the require- 
ments of admission for matriculation in the various announce- 
nents of the veterinary colleges of North America or in the 
articles that appear in our periodicals on the subject? Have a 
high standard of. matriculation similar to that asked in some 
of our colleges and there will be no more reason for Dr. Jewell’s 
remarks nor for the requirements of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 


And if the State Boards of Examiners have also demanded > 
the examination, it is, I believe, to a certain extent, to com- 
ply with the law, but principally because they were unable to 
distinguish between diplomas, between the one to accept and 
the one to refuse or ignore. They then ignore all. I think, 
however, that now this question is somewhat settled by the 
second recommendation of the Committee of Intelligence and 
Education, made at New Haven, which says: “That graduates — 
of the following schools shall be considered eligible to mem- | 
bership in the A. V. M. Association, New York State Veter- 
inary College, University of Pennsylvania (Veterinary Depart- 


ment), New York-American Veterinary College, Laval Uni- 
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versity (Veterinary Department), Chicago Veterinary College, 
McKillip Veterinary College, San Francisco Veterinary Col- 
lege, Kansas City Veterinary College, Ohio State University 
(Veterinary Department), Washington State College (Veter- 
inary Department), Iowa State College (Veterinary De- 
partment), Cincinnati Veterinary College.” If the A. V. M. 
Association recognizes the graduates of those institutions as 
- eligible, why should not their diplomas be accepted by the vari- 
. ous boards of examiners we have been speaking of? 
I am sure that for you with a diploma from either of these 
schools, our friend, John Smith, would not have had need to 
@ _ pass any more examinations as the one asked of him. 
. But truly, can we wonder that our diplomas do not com- 
a _ mand the respect they should, and do not carry the weight they 
ought when we read the arrangement of the curricula of 
a the numerous schools, and when we see the varieties that they 
present. Subjects that are taught here, poorly there, and not 
at all in others! 

Is it not but to be expected for the officers of the Bureau 

of Animal Industry to say: The supply of eligibles for the po- 

_ sition has not been equal to the demand, when we find that the 
essential branches pertaining to veterinary sanitary science are 
taught so imperfectly in seven schools and ignored in thirteen 
out of twenty! 

Having endeavored to point out the lack of respectability 
granted to our diplomas; having also pointed out to you that 
which can be considered as the cause—viz., the peculiar condi- 
tions of the schools, I may, in closing, refer you in a few 
words to some of the summaries of the reports of the Commit- 
tee on Intelligence and Education. In 1905 Dr. C. J. Mar- 
shall, Chairman, said: “The officials or representatives of the 
various veterinary institutions propose as a solution of the edu- 
cationai problem, Section 4, Uniform Entrance Requirements.” 
To which, as I said before, you will add, no doubt, must be 
those of high-school education as already existing in several 
schools. Section 5, A uniform curriculum, which, you can ap- 
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preciate, will permit you to obtain from the Board of Regents 
of University to alter the requirements that they exact in some 
States at present. Section 6, Uniform graduation requirements. 
Section 7, Uniform degree. In 1906, Dr. Marshall, again Chair- 
man of the Committee on Intelligence and Education, again 
recommends: Section 8, that the Association encourage uni- 
form entrance requirements, uniform curriculum, uniform ex- — 
aminations, uniform graduation and uniform degree. 

It is two years since these recommendations were present- 
ed to your Association. The Association of Veterinary Facul- _ 
ties and Examining Boards has been organized; it has had time _ 
to prepare a plan by which something better than to leave them 
on paper could be made and render these recommendations — 


active. 
No doubt they will do justice to their duties. : 


Of course, it will be difficult! There will be, as there has 
been before, someone to object with Federal or State considera-_ 
tion, who will say that the examinations are regulated by Re- | 
gents of Universities, as for instance, in the State of New York, © 
and that to these regulations you have to submit. I know all 
that! 

But, remember your power, members of the A. VV. M. Asso- 4 
ciation! 
If all the schools of America have adopted a uniform length © 
in the course of studies, because you demanded it, why should — 7 
you have less power in obliging them to adopt your reforms 
on educational regulations, which will allow graduates of our 
schools to hold and be proud of a degree respected and recog- 
nized equally by all, and certified by an American veterinary _ 

diploma, and which would raise the profession in the estima-— 
tion of the public at large as well as in that of the various in- 
stitutions where veterinary services may be called for, and also 
among the other nations of the world! ra 


Tue Kansas City VETERINARY COLLEGE opened its session © 
September 18 with the enormous enrollment of 400 students. 
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DOURINE AND A FEW CONDITIONS SIMULATING IT. 
By E. T. Davison, D. V. M. 


United States Inspector, Department of Agriculture, Helena, Mont. 
A Paper read before the Meeting of the Montana Veterinary Association, May 6, 1907. 


I will not endeavor in this paper to give you an exhaustive 
treatise on dourine and allied affections, nor will I attempt a 
lengthy dissertation along etiological or pathological lines. To de- 
fine it in the words of Law as “‘a contagious affection of solipeds, 
transmitted by copulation, and attended by specific lesions in 
the generative organs and the nervous system, such as local 
venereal swellings, cancrous ulcers and cicatrices, dementia and 
paralysis,” and to merely mention that while the wizards are not 
unanimous in their belief as to what the causative agent is, the 
preponderance of evidence would seem to indicate that dourine 
is due to a protozoon, Trypanosoma equiperdum, will suffice for 
the purposes of this paper. The research work done by Lingard 
and other scientists would seem to demonstrate beyond all reason- 
able doubt that the T. equiperdum is the causative agent. How- 
ever, as before stated, I will not take up in detail the etiology 
and pathology of the disease. I assume that you are all familiar 
with the literature on the subject, but should you not be, you 
have only to refer to one of our numerous authorities, some of 
whom never saw a case, and whose research work has been 
principally confined to compiling from other authorities who have 
had like facilities for acquiring information on the subject. 

An orthodox case of dourine is usually characterized, first, by 
ulceration and swelling of the genitalia and a vaginal or urethral 
discharge; second, by the development of the skin plaques; 
third, by depigmentation which may appear about the lips and 
nose, around the eyes, about the sheath, scrotum or inside the 
thighs, and, fourth and lastly, by paralysis, which gradually be- 
comes more pronounced and intensified as the disease pengenees. 


The manifestation of the above symptoms in the order men- 
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tioned would constitute an orthodox case of dourine. One that 
would come up to text-book requirements. Unfortunately for 
the diagnostitian, however, only a small percentage of cases can 
be placed in the orthodox column. An animal may die of dourine 
and only one or two of the above enumerated symptoms be 
in evidence. On the other hand, we have many affections on — 
this continent which in the course of their development mani- 
fest one or more of the above mentioned symptoms. And, in ~ 
a section where dourine is known to exist, it is not always easy | 
to determine whether or not suspicious symptoms are due to 
dourine or some benign affection. The more care we exercise in > 
differentiating between dourine and the various conditions which 
simulate it, the less slaughtering we will do. In some 
quarters it seems to be the policy of the authorities to 
attribute every departure from the normal of the equine geni- 
talia as being due to dourine, depigmentation or leucodermic 
patches alone being accepted as prima facie evidence of disease. 
This, in the face of the fact that depigmentation, both local and 
general, may be due to any one of a half-dozen causes. Even 
the unassuming gelding and the unbred filly do not escape the 
eradication scourge of the energetic eradicators. 

Of the many conditions supposed to be dourine that I have 
been called upon to investigate, coital exanthema and bursatti 
have furnished the most cases. Where authentic history can be 
obtained, coital exanthema need never be mistaken for dourine. 
Although this is an acute infectious disease and nearly always 
communicated by copulation, the period of incubation is only 
one to five days, whereas in dourine it is much longer. The 
ulcers which appear on the vulva and vaginal mucosae and on 
the penis are at first small, numerous, superficial and involving 
very little of the subcutaneous structures, show a disposition to 
heal rapidly under ordinary antiseptic treatment or no treatment 
at all in fact. The ulcers of dourine are few in number, deep 
and indolent, do not show any disposition to heal rapidly and 
the cicatrix resulting from healing frequently causes a distor- 
tion of the organ. The depigmentation resulting from the solu- 
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tion of continuity is permanent, while the depigmentation re- 


sulting from the vesicles of coital exanthema usually disappear 
ee about six months to a year. The dourine and the coital ex- 
-anthema cicatrix also differ in that the former has the greater 

amount of indurated scar tissue. An attack of coital exanthema 
is followed by no constitutional symptoms, while in the case 
_ of dourine a gradual deterioration of condition is the rule. 

Bursatti, or summer sores, in certain localities, is quite com- 
‘mon in fat plethoric stallions. Whether the summer sore or 
bursatti of this country and that of Southern Europe and North 
Africa is identical we do not know. On the Eastern Continent 
it has been demonstrated to be due to a small worm—the Filaria 
ivritans. While the lesions are apparently the same, the filaria 
do not seem to be present. At any rate, their presence has not 
been demonstrated. That anyone would mistake an attack of 
summer sores for dourine might on first thought seem ridiculous. 
However, so good an authority as Maj. H. T. Pease, Principal 
of the Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, India, in the last 
November issue of the Journal of Tropical Veterinary Science, 
states “That one species of filaria affecting the horse occasionally 
causes symptoms somewhat resembling dourine, especially in the 
stallion, and which may, in fact, if care be not taken, be mistaken 
for those of that affection.’”’ In describing a stallion affected, he 
furthermore states, “That there were also present on admis- 
sion swelling of the sheath of an cedematous character and leu- 
codermic patches on scrotum and sheath.” Maj. Pease ought 
to be an authority. I should judge from reading the above- 
mentioned periodical that dourine in that country was common 
as colt distemper in this, and that the different varieties of 
trypanosomata in India are almost as numerous as_ breakfast 
foods in the United States. 

In my investigation work I have examined dourine sus- 
pects in Columbus, Ohio, Hebron, N. D., various points in Ne- 
braska, Boise, Lewiston, and Weiser, Idaho, and found the 
animals suffering from nothing any more than complicated sum- 
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mer sores. A frequent site for the development of the lesion — 
is on the inside of the hind legs. The stallion in lying down — - 
will bring the sheath or penis in contact with the sore and the i 
development of a deep angry ulcer on sheath or penis with con- 
sequent urethral infection and discharge is the result. Depig-— 
mentation resulting from the irritation caused by these ulcers is | 
quite extensive and permanent, so also is the cicatrix resulting _ 
from the healing of the abrasion. Previous to the eruption 
of the bursatti lesion a skin plaque will develop. The following 
description by Maj. Pease is good: “The character of the 
patches does not serve to afford a certain diagnosis, as in some _ 
cases of dourine similar ones appear. They are usually large, 
often three or four inches in diameter, but at others about the 
size of a crown piece. They are generally cedematous and gen- 
erally well raised above the surrounding skin and having a 
rounded contour. They are irregular in shape as a rule. They 
contain a considerable amount of serosity, generally colorless, 
which in some cases exudes through the skin and runs down 

in the form of drops. The hair covering them is generally erect 
and the skin thicker than normal. They may persist for a vari- 
able time.” The result of my observation has been that the 
bursatti plaque is very sensitive, the dourine plaque non-sensi- 
tive. If located where the horse can rub it, it soon becomes 
raw. This is a sequela not characteristic of the dourine plaque. 

To enumerate all the conditions attended with a manifesta- 
tion of one or more of the symptoms or lesions common to 
dourine would be placing too much of a strain on your good 
nature. I will merely enumerate a few common among our 
Western range horses. 

Under cicatrices of vulva and vaginal mucose, we have 
the scars resulting from parturition tears, very common in old 
mares. Rectal parasites at times occasion an intolerable itch- 
ing and animals endeavoring to get relief from scratching, fre- 
quently lacerate the vulva. 

Under vaginal discharge we have coital exanthema and leu- 
corrheea. If our old Western range mares are examined early in 
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the spring, they will be found to be anemic, the os uteri will 
be relaxed and in such cases a slight catarrhal vaginal discharge 
is almost universal, This nearly always abates with the advent 
of good feed later in the spring. In some instances, however, 
it becomes chronic. 

The conditions that may occasion depigmentation, both local 
and general, are legion. Anything sufficiently irritating to cause 
an abrasion of the hairless black integument will result in its 
depigmentation.. Among these are chafing, alkali dust, sun- 
scald or any kind of vesicular eruption. In the West, especially 
on the Indian reservations, there are a great many of the pinto 
strain of horses—a species of equine albino deficient in pig- 
mentation. It is not always easy to determine whether the de- 
pigmentation in evidence in a certain case is natural or acquired. 
In many cases I have observed progressive depigmentation for 
which I could find no plausible explanation. It seemed to ap- 
pear in much the same manner as the leucodermic areas so com- 
mon in the genus homo and to occasion no more inconvenience. 

Under paralytic symptoms, we have the old chronic swamp 
fever cases, the so-called loco and sage poisoning. The condi- 
tion among ranchmen termed “poke-easy,’’ a sequela of dis- 
temper, chronic myelitis and on swampy range or pasture that 
at certain seasons of the year is inundated,* occasionally cases 
of thrombosis of the iliacs caused by invasion of the Sclerostoma — 


equinum will be found. 

A frequent complication in the gelding or stallion of par- 
alysis from any cause, is an inability to retract the penis. This 
condition predisposes to traumatism and, incidentally, paraphi- 
mosis. I would not consider paralysis or paraphymosis of the | 
penis alone as even a symptom of dourine. 

In conclusion, I would state that if we accept a manifesta- 
tion of the above enumerated symptoms as indicative of dourine, 
we can go to any hamlet on this continent where horses are 
raised and find it. 


if 


* The above condition has been verified by many post-mortems in Nebraska, S. Dakota and 
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In a locality where dourine is known to exist, any animal 
manifesting such symptoms may properly be regarded with sus- 
picion until proven innocent; however, dourine does not develop 
spontaneously, and to accept such symptoms as proof positive of 
the existence of the disease is a virtual admission of a lament- 
able deficiency in the art of differential diagnosis. © liens 


A Fox TERRIER Doc was recently presented at the clinic of 
the Kansas City Veterinary College in which was observed a 
complete rupture of the external lateral ligament of the patella, 
allowing the patella to slip out of the groove to the inside. The 
case was of six weeks standing. 

AMONG veterinarians from outside of the state in attendance 
upon the recent meeting of the New York State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society, we observed the following from Massachusetts: Drs. 
L. H. Howard, of Boston; Benj. D. Pierce, of Springfield; C. H. 
Perry, of Worcester, and W. M. Simpson, of Malden. 


“ NEDJRAN,” one of the Arabian stallions imported by Homer 


_ Davenport, the cartoonist, has been sold to Miller Bros., of Ranch 


- 101, of Oklahoma, and will be bred to a number of mares con- 
taining the blood of the thoroughbred and Western ranch horses. 
They have also purchased about 60 other Arabians from Mr. 
Davenport. ‘ Nadjran” was exhibited at the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition of 1905 and there pronounced a perfect horse. 

“IF THE REVIEW was $30, I most certainly would not think 
of doing without it. I have gotten many things from its pages 
that have been inestimable to me and every issue comes with 
new ideas and new thoughts that are indeed worth very much 
to the busy practitioner. Thanking you again and again for past 
favors and extolling your noble efforts for the betterment and 
upbuilding of the profession, I am, G. L. Meno tn, D. V. S., 
Fairfax, S. D.”? 

Kitts For Love or His Horse.—Des Moines, Ia., 
Aug. 28.—Unable to bear the thought of separation from his 
favorite horse, G. A. Long, a prosperous Swedish farmer at At- 
lantic, killed the animal and then ended his own life. Long was 
an ardent lover of horseflesh. All his surplus cash went into 
fine stock and he particularly admired a horse for which he paid 
$500. Recently the animal developed symptoms of glanders and 
Long thought he could never be cured. a 
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PRJEVALSKY WILD HORSES. all 
By W. REIp Brarr, D. V. S., NEw YorK. © ing 
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On the eve of the horse’s retirement (?) to a well-earned 
rest, and of his replacement by electricity and the motor vehicle, 
comes the discovery of a new horse and reawakened interest 
in his ancestry. 

This new species of wild horse from Central Asia is a re- 
cent discovery of Prjevalsky, a Russian traveler, and has a 
great deal of interest in connection with the question of the 
origin of the domestic horse. Prjevalsky has made the scientific 
world acquainted with a horse hitherto unknown, inhabiting 
Central Asia, and possessing characteristics more closely ap- 
proaching those of the domestic horse than any member of the 
genus heretofore discovered. 

It was about twelve years ago that this Russian, while on 
cne of his great journeys into Central Asia, discovered in the 
great Sungarian Desert, in Central Asia, between the Altai and 
Tianshan Mountains this new species of wild horse, and on his 
return brought back with him to St. Petersburg an example of 
the same, which has since been described and named in honor 
of its discoverer. 

The Prjevalsky horse is the nearest approach among wild 
horses and zebras to the domestic horse of civilization and also Ir 
supplies an important link in the chain of evolution which than | 
reaches down from the three-toed horse to the domestic animal in ha 
of to-day. It should be remembered in this connection that is, no 
the earliest known ancestors of the horse were small animals the fc 
not larger than the domestic cat, with four complete toes - ing a 
each forefoot and three on each hind foot. tail. 

It is interesting to note that the ancestry of this family has tween 
been traced back nearly to the beginning of the Tertiary period, _ TI 
or Age of Mammals, without a single important break. Dur-— whiter 
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PRJEVALSKY WILD HORSES. 


ing this long period of time, estimated at nearly three millions 
of years, these animals passed through important changes in 

all parts of the body, but especially in the teeth and feet, adapt- 

_ ing them more and more perfectly to their particular environ- 

ment. To-day we have a horse with a single toe, which repre- 
sents that the third toe of its prehistoric ancestors and the sec- 
ond and fourth toes are represented by the slender splint bones 
situated on either side of the metacarpel, or so-called “cannon 
bone.” 


Tue PryEvALSKY Horses AT NEw YorK ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


In appearance, the Prjevalsky horse is somewhat smaller 
than the domestic horse. It also differs from the typical Equus 
in having a short, erect mane, and in having no forelock—that 
is, no bunch of hairs in front of the mane, falling down over 
the forehead. The long hairs of the tail, instead of commenc- 
ing at the base, do not begin until about half-way down the 
tail. In this respect the Prjevalsky horse is intermediate be- 
tween the true horse and the ass. 

The whole general color is.of a yellowish drab, paler and 
whiter beneath, and reddish on the head. The legs a are e reddish 
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to the knees and thence blackish to the hoofs. While it is of 
small stature, the legs, however, are thick and strong and the 


head is large and heavy. Owing to the remoteness of the re- 
_ gion inhabited by this species and the fact that they keep to the 
wildest part of the desert, and are very hard to approach, its 
capture was rendered a matter of great difficulty and expense. 
Five years ago Mr. Carl Hagenbeck, the great wild animal 
collector of Hamburg, Germany, who has furnished the Park 
with many of its most rare and valuable animals, received from 
the Duke of Bedford an order for several specimens, to be pur- 
chased, if captured, at $5,000 per pair. On the strength of 
this order, Mr. Hagenbeck felt justified in sending out an ex- 
_pedition to capture a number of the animals desired. His 
agents penetrated to the northern border of the Gobi Desert, 
. _ where they found themselves in the land of the Kirghiz, a tribe 
noted for its horses and expert horsemanship. Engaging the 
services of nearly two thousand Kirghiz horsemen, and taking 
> them fifty brood mares in foal, the collectors sought the 
desest home of the wild horse. 
After a series of exciting adventures, Mr. Hagenbeck’s 
: ak agents succeeded in capturing fifty-two young colts of the wild 
+. horse species. These were nourished by the domestic mares 
_ that had been taken along for that purpose, and after a proper 
interval the outward march was begun. It took three montis 
i= for the caravan to reach the Siberian Railway, and depart for 
Hamburg. During the journey twenty-eight of the wild colts 
succumbed, and only twenty-four reached Hamburg alive. The 


After the collection reached Hamburg, all the animals save 
one pair were promptly disposed of. Twelve are now in the 
possession of the Duke of Bedford, and others are on exhibition 
: the Zoodlogical Gardens of London, Berlin and Hamburg. 
_ The two horses now on exhibition in the Zodlogicai Park are 
_ the only specimens that have reached America alive. 
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“Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By recording 
_ his observations, he adds to the dnentacign of his Zrofession, and assists by his facts in building up 


the solid edifice of pathological science. 


\ MULE WITH PERSISTENT SPONTANEOUS LAC- 


TATION. 
By LOUIS FRIEDHEIM, V. S., Rock Hill, S. a ta 


The subject is a black mare mule, aged 10 years, which 
for the past five years has been giving milk in quantities vary- 


ing from one-half to three- -quarters of a gallon twice a day. 
‘This mule has for years and is now used for ordinary farm- 
work, 
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At times when the udder is not emptied, the milk will flow 
very freely of its own accord. While at work she often stops, 
so as to have milk withdrawn, making no objection to being 
_ handled, even by entire strangers. 


The only history I can get of the case is that during an 
cestrum there was considerable swelling of the udder. The 
owner, thinking it due to an injury, examined the mamme and 
found a considerable flow of milk. This was five years ago, 
since when she has been milked daily. 


_ RUPTURE OF STOMACH IN A HORSE. 
‘oo By F. C. Hoskins, V. S., Newport, Ark. 


Gray mare, weight about 1,200 lbs., used in a log team, was 
taken with colicky symptoms Aug. 15th inst. at I P. M., but did 
not roll much; would turn up her upper lip and continue to look 
around at side. I was called at 12 a. M. on the 16th, but was 
unable to reach her until 9g p. M. the same day, and I found my 
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patient standing and seeming to be in but little pain, with a tem- 
perature of 102, respiration 30, pulse 85 and very feeble; I was 
informed when I arrived that the owner thought she was choked, 
as she had refused all feed and water then for over twenty-four 
hours, and there was a continuous flow of saliva. Before mak- 
ing known my diagnosis, I introduced a stomach tube to prove 
to the owner that it was not a choke, and was unable to syphon 
any fluids from the stomach. So I announced that there was 
no hope for her; that her stomach was ruptured, and later of- 
fered her a pail of water, of which she drank a few swallows 
with difficulty, and it seemed to cause her considerable distress ; 
and in a few hours death relieved the poor sufferer. Post- 
mortem .revealed a five-inch tear in the pyloric portion of the 
stomach. 


THE APPEARANCE OF LACTATION IN A MARE Four MONTHS 
BEFORE THE ExPIRATION OF THE NORMAL PERIOD OF PREG- 
NANCY.—A four-year old Belgian mare was covered by a stal- 
lion on April 15, 1905. On November 19 of the same year, ex- 
actly four months before the date parturition should have taken 
place, the udders enlarged, followed by an intense flow of milk. 
The sudden activity of the functions of this gland gave rise to 
the suspicion that the foetus had died. As the mare did not ex- 
hibit any symptoms of indisposition succeeding this event, it was 
thought then that the foetus was undergoing the process of mum- 
mification, for if the foetus had decomposed it would have caused 
considerable constitutional disturbance in the mother. The ud- 
der remained enlarged and lactation continued. The most mys- 
terious occurrence in the case was that the abdomen of the mare 
was steadily gaining in volume. The solution of this peculiar 
symptom was discovered when the mare suddenly and prema- 
turely gave birth to a dead foal on February 15, 1906, five weeks 
prior to her full term of gestation. Simultaneously with the 
delivery of this almost mature foal, a mummified foetus was 
found in the placenta, leathery in appearance and about the size 
of a terrier. These circumstances tend to prove that the prema- 
ture onset of lactation was induced by the death of the fcetus. 
It was also remarkable in this case, apart from the relatively rare 
occurrence of a petrified foetus in a mare, that while twin-bear- 
ing, the death of one at a much earlier stage of foetal life had no’ 
sympathetic influence whatever on the life and development of 
the other.—(Vet. Zimmermann, in Ber. Tier. Woch., March, 
1907. Translated by Dr. J. P. O’Leary for the REVIEW.) — - 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE VETERINARY SERVICE OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY. 


OFFICIAL REPORT TO THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE U. S&S. 
ARMY BY VETERINARIAN COLEMAN NOCKOLDS. 


Fort CLark, TExAs, March I, 1907. 


- The Military Secretary, United States Army, Washington, D.C.: 

Sir:—I have the honor to report that in compliance with 
letter No. 1,185,497, Military Secretary’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., December 14, 1906, I visited the 
Military Camp at Aldershot, England. The following is a brief 
report on the same: 

Previous to the establishment of the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege in London, England, in 1792, there were no veterinary 
surgeons in the British Army. The horses were attended to, 
when suffering from disease or accidents, by regimental far- 

riers and sometimes the surgeon was called ‘in to render aid. 

Early in the last century, as a result of the heavy losses among 

_ army horses, veterinary surgeons were appointed to cavalry regi- 

ments, to the Royal Artillery and to the Royal Wagon Train. 
_ They entered the service with the rank of lieutenants. 

Each cavalry regiment had a veterinary surgeon, but the 

Royal Artillery had only two or three up to the time of the 

Crimean War, after which the number allowed for this corps 

was considerably increased, while each battalion of the newly- 

wagon-train was allowed one. 

With the abolition of the East India Company after the 

Mutiny the number was still further augmented owing to more 

Imperial Troops being sent to that country and the local ser- 

- vice being no longer maintained. In 1878 the regimental sys- 

tem was abolished (except in the regiments of the household 
cavalry) and the veterinary department constituted. 

All veterinary officers were then put on a general roster for 
foreign service, except those in the three regiments of house- 
hold “cavalry. The constitution of the veterinary department 
from 1878 until a few years ago was as follows: 

1 A Director-General with the rank of Colonel. 
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Eight administrative veterinary officers who ranked as Vet- 
erinary Lieutenant-Colonels. 
One hundred and nineteen executive officers with rank of 


_Veterinary-Majors, Veterinary-Captains, Veterinary-Lieutenants. 


4 


The Director-General was the administrative head of the 
Department, he was an officer of the headquarters staff of the 
army, transacting his business at the War Office. 

In England the administrative veterinary officers called Dis- 
trict Veterinary Officers were four in number, stationed at Lon- 
don, Aldershot, Woolwich and Dublin. The district veterinary 
officer had the general administrative veterinary supervision of 
the district or army corps to which he was attached and was an 
officer of the district headquarters staff, available at the call 
of the General commanding. He personally superintended the 
veterinary duties of his division or district. His duties included 
_ frequent inspections of horses or other animals employed, stable, 
camps, forage and all departmental details under his charge. 
The result of these inspections was systematically embodied in 


-a report forwarded to the Director-General. 
The executive veterinary officers performed their duties 


under the direction and control of the Director-General and 
district veterinary officers of their district or division. A vet- 
erinary officer was attached to each regiment of cavalry and 


also performed the veterinary duties for other units at the sta- 


tion where he might be. Veterinary officers were posted to sta- 


tions occupied by other mounted corps. Executive veterinary 


officers had the control of the infirmary stables and sick lines. 
pharmacies and forges and of the non-commissioned officers and 


employed therein. 


In addition to the care and treatment of the sick and lame 
horses, one of their most important duties was the prevention 


_ of disease by the avoidance or removal of predisposing causes 


-and the adoption of the most approved sanitary measures in 


barracks, stables and camp lines. With these objects in view 


veterinary officers were required to give particular attention to 


the quality of forage supplied and to the general ventilation 
_ of stables and their advice and suggestions in these matters al- 
ways received full attention from commanding officers. 


With regard to shoeing, this service was carried on regi- 


- mentally as to the supply of shoes, nails and tools, the man- 
- agement of horses’ feet and the periodical renewal of shoes, but 


the manner in which the shoeing was conducted and the proper 
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instruction of farriers and shoeing-smiths were matters for Prit 
which the veterinary officers were directly responsible, the pat- wer 
terns of shoes being arranged by the Director-General of the Fac 
Department so as to insure uniformity throughout the army. plet 
Thus it will be seen that though he was a departmental officer 
| _ the veterinary officer had to conduct his duties with a very inti- the 
mate knowledge of the workings of the regimental system in enti 
order to insure successful results, and in their turn regimental req 
officers looked to and supported him as a valued assistant and at 1 
adviser. vete 
. Before 1878 veterinary surgeons were appointed first and inte 
second class with the relative rank of lieutenant, the admin- wel! 
istrative officers being chosen by selection. This was changed diti 
and they were given a military title in addition to their pro- 
fessional one, and this was found to be of much benefit to the retu 
service, the position of veterinarian often having to give orders tior 
es enlisted men was rendered more tenable and better results nail 
were had when he was recognized by troops under a military ity 
tide which gave force and weight to his orders and sugges- effic 
_ tions and commanded the necessary respect and attention. 

This new regulation proved most beneficial to the mounted ser| 
corps of the army. In the Indian establishment there were four nav 
administrative officers, one of whom was selected as local chief the 

with the designation of Principal Veterinary Officer to the forces. belc 
He was stationed at Simla. An administrative veterinary offi- The 
cer was posted to each Presidency as an Inspector. The duties of 
_ these officers were analogous to those of administrative veter- 
_ inary officers at home. 
| These executive veterinary officers were not attached to 
_-- regiments as at home but to station veterinary hospitals from 
\ _ which they visited outlying units periodically or as required. 
These field veterinary hospitals were most favorably report- 
on during the late Boer War. 
: In the field, Principal Veterinary Officers were attached to 
the staff of the generals of communications and directed and 
were responsible for all veterinary arrangements connected with 
_ the army. Administrative Veterinary Officers were attached, 
one to each Infantry Division, one to each Cavalry Division, one 
_ to the line of communications, one to the base, one to the sick 
horse hospital and one to the remount depot. 

These officers arranged and regulated the duties of the ex- 

ecutive veterinary officers under the general direction of the 
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London, giving the following details :-— 
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Principal Veterinary Officer. Executive Veterinary Officers 
were posted in accordance with the requirements of the army. 
Each had charge of a pair of field panniers, fitted with a com- 
plete assortment of medicines, instruments and surgical stores. 

The Administrative Officer at the base was in charge of 
the reserve stores of veterinary medicines and appliances and 
entrusted with the duty of forwarding supplies to the front on 
requisition as required. Stores for immediate use were kept 
at the principal depots along the line of communications. A 
veterinarian was appointed to act as sanitary officer and to super- 
intend the embarkation and disembarkation of all animals as 
well as to carefully inspect them to ascertain their general con- 
dition and freedom from contagious diseases. 

The veterinary department in the field furnished reports and 
returis as to the health, sickness, casualties and sanitary condi- 
tion of animals employed, saw to the supply of horseshoes and 
nails as well as field forges, kept a vigilant watch on the qual- 
ity of the forage and did everything possible to maintain the 
efficiency of the horses and other animals in use. 

At the present time the designation of the British veterinary 
service is the Army Veterinary Corps. The officers of that corps 
have combatant rank, the professional title being left out and 
the letters A. V. C. after their names show to what corps they 
belong. The uniform of the corps is blue w ith facings of maroon. 
Their substantive rank is as follows: 

Colonel, 

Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Major, 

Captain, 

The Director-General, who is a Colonel detailed for that 
duty for three years, ranks as a Major-General during the period 
oi that detail. 

Candidates for commissions in the Army Veterinary Corps 


I. Name in full, 
2. Address, 


3. Date and place of birth, 

4. Special qualifications and school from which graduated, 
5. Academic and other degrees and distinctions, 
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6. Particulars of any commission or appointment held in 
the public service. 

This must be followed by a declaration that the above state- 
ment is the truth and of what country the applicant is a subject 
of. 

A personal interview with the Director-General is necessary. 
Minimum age for a candidate is twenty-one, maximum twenty- 
seven. Candidates must be unmarried and will not be accepted 
except in the opinion of the army council they are in all respects 
suitable to hold commissions in His Majesty’s Army. Every 
candidate must be a registered member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and pass an examination before a board of 
veterinary officers. 

Certificates of birth and moral character are necessary and 
must be satisfactory. 

The dean or other responsible head of the school from which 
the candidate graduated is asked by the Director-General for a 
confidential report as to his professional and general fitness to 
hold a commission in the corps. If approved, the candidate is 
examined before a board of medical officers, and if pronounced 
physically fit is then eligible for examination. 

Examinations are held as vacancies occur, and successful 
candidates receive commissions according to the order of 
merit in which they pass. The examinations are written and 
oral. The candidate is then a probationary veterinary officer 
for a period of six months, at the end of which period, if his 
probationary services have proven satisfactory, he, on the recom- 
imendation of the Director-General and with the approval of the 
Army Council, receives a permanent commission ante-dated to 
embrace the probationary service. If his probationary service 
has not been satisfactory, his services are dispensed with and 
he has no further claim on the service. 

A lieutenant is eligible for promotion to the rank of cap- 
tain on completing five years commissioned service, provided 
that he qualifies in such a manner as is laid down by the Army 
Council. 

A captain is eligible for promotion to the rank of major 
on completing ten years in the rank as captain on qualifying 
as laid down by the Army Council. 

Promotion to the rank of lieutenant-colonel is by selection 
from majors of not less than fifteen years’ service, at least five 
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years of which is foreign service, and qualifying as laid down 


by the Army Council. 

Promotion to the rank of colonel is by selection from lieuten- 
ant-colonels, who have served for five years or over in that 
rank. 


The appointment of the Director-General is for three years — 


unless the term is specially extended by the Army Council for 
a term not to exceed a further two years. 

Officers of the veterinary corps are eligible for promotion to— 
brevet rank. 

The examination of a lieutenant for promotion can take place ~ 
any time after three years of service. The subjects are as fol- 


Gl 


lows: 
Duties of executive veterinary officers, 
Military law. 


Examination of captain for majority any time within three 
years of becoming eligible for promotion. The subjects are 


Bacteriology, 


Tropical diseases, 

One subject selected by the candidate with the approval of 
the Director-General. 

Examination of major for lieutenant-colonelcy. Subjects are 
as follows: 

Military law, 

Duties of administrative veterinary officer at home and 
abroad, 

Management of epizootics, 

Sanitation of camps, stables and transports from the veter-— 
inary point of view. 

The pay of these grades is as follows: 

Director-General—$5,832 per year ; 

Colonel—$8.70 daily; 

Lieutenant- Colonel—$7.29 

Major—$4.86 to $5.86 daily; 

Captain—$3.84 to $4.30 daily. 

Lieutenant—$1,215 yearly. Allowances in money $1,000 
yearly and proportionately in higher grades. 
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Extra pay, all grades, for foreign service according to geo- 
graphical location of station. 


THE ARMY VETERINARY SCHOOL. gt 
Aldershot Army Corps, Aldershot, England. 


General Officer, Commanding-in-Chief, Sir J. D. P. French, 
G. C. V. O., General. 

Principal Veterinary Officer, C. Rutherford,.C. M. G., Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, in charge of veterinary school. 

The Veterinary School building is sufficiently large for its 
purpose, well lighted and fitted with blackboards, charts, models | 
and other paraphernalia needed for demonstrating the lectures — 
given. The student officers have access to the various veter- 
inary hospitals and sick horse lines at the camp. 

There is a large operating room in connection with the school | 
and a laboratory for bacteriological work, and one of the most 
important things connected with the school, and under the charge | 
of the Chief Veterinary Officer, is the Vaccine Institute which 
will be described later. Application to join the officers’ class 
is submitted to The Professor, Army Veterinary School, Alder- 
shot. Officers’ classes are formed on the 15th of January and 
15th of November. 

Each class is made up as follows: 

Cavalry—One from each regiment at home; 

Artillery—Eight from the Corps; fois ¢ 

Engineers—Four from the Corps; es 

Army service—Six from the Corps. 

Additional officers are allowed to attend provided the total 
number in class does not exceed fifty. 

Farriers’ Class—Application is made to The Professor, Army 
Veterinary School, Aldershot. These classes commence Ist of 
March, Ist of May, and 1st of October. They are for Farrier- 
Ouartermaster-Sergeants, Farrier-Sergeants, Shoeing-smiths, 
men training for shoeing-smiths and Infantry cold shoe-fitters. 

Candidates must be of good character and have at least a 
third class certificate of education. Each farrier’s class con- 
sists of the following :— . 

Cavalry—Farrier-Sergeants and Shoeing-smiths, 16; 

Artillery—Farrier-Sergeants, 7; Shoeing-smiths, 13: 
Engineers—Farriers-Sergeants, 1; Shoeing-smiths, 1; 
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Army Service Corps—Farrier-Sergeants, 2 ; Shoeing-smiths, 4 ; b 

Infantry—Cold shoe-fitters, 6. Total, 50. 

The Professor from time to time submits to the General Of- 
ficer Commanding, for approval, such rules and regulations as 
le may think desirable to further the object in view. He also _ 
submits to the War Office an annual report on the working of © 
the school and its results. 

Veterinary officers desirous of attending the officers’ class 
apply in the first instance to the War Office. Officers of all | 
grades may attend the school. At the termination of the course ~ 
of instruction a written and practical examination is given in- 
the following subjects: 
First Day. Written. eS, 
Construction of stables, ) 
Management of horses in the stable, on ‘ 6 questions; 

board a ship, and in line of march, | Possible 60. _ 
Embarkation of horses, J 

6 questions ; 

The foot and principles of shoeing, 


6 questions ; 


Sore backs and minor diseases, __ 


Second Day. Written. 


1 6 questions ; 


Dietetics, ya Possible 6o. 


Practical, 
Conformation, 


Teeth and age, 
Detection of lameness, Time 15 minutes. 
Recognition of various kinds of grasses Possible 60. 
in hay, 
Descriptions of grains, etc., 

The questions for the written examination are prepared and — 
marks allotted to the replies by the District Veterinary Officer — 
assisted by a senior veterinary officer. The standard of quali- 
fication to pass is an aggregate of 50 per cent., provided a per- _ 
centage of 40 is obtained in each of the first four subjects and 
50 in the fifth. To pass with credit an aggregate of 75 per — 
cent. is necessary. A board of veterinary officers with the Dis- 
trict Veterinary Officer as President supervise the written and 
practical examination. 
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Vaccine Institution. 


This institution is under the direction of the Professor of 
the Army Veterinary School. It consists of buildings specially 
fitted with stalls for the young cattle used in the preparation 
of the lymph; a room fitted with the mechanical contrivances 
necessary for the manufacture of the vaccine and for filling the 
glass capillary tubes with doses of the same; also rooms for 
quarters for the non-commissioned officer and men in charge. 
There is vaccine enough made at this institution to supply the 
whole British Navy and Army. The Professor, who is the prin- 
cipal veterinary officer of the Aldershot Corps, is responsible for 
the vaccination of the calves and for the collection and issue of 
lymph. He is assisted by the Assistant Professor of the School, 
who is a captain of the Army Veterinary Corps and Orderly 
Officer to the Principal Veterinary Officer. There is a monthly 
report submitted by these officers to the Director-General, 
A. V. C., for the information of the Army Council, showing the 
amount of lymph issued from the institute, with the results at- 
tained during the same period. 
The stock of lymph kept on hand is not in excess of the 
quantity required to meet immediate demands and no lymph “iin 
must be issued which may have deteriorated from age or other sasall 
causes. 
THE ARMY VETERINARY CORPS. tena 
mar 
tagi 
for 


The present Army Veterinary Corps has for its object the 

- treatment of all sick and injured animals during peace and war, 
on such a methodical basis that the efficiency of the army may 
be thereby increased. This can only result when there exists 
behind the fighting line a capable and organized department to 
which the care of all inefficient animals can be confided, as it 
will enable the troops to send back all casualties which hamper 
mobility, feeling confident that they will be skilfully attended to 
and rendered fit for reissue in the shortest possible time. Not 
a single person who is not in some way capable of affording 
special assistance to sick and wounded animals is employed in 
the A. V. C. The Director-General is the responsible head of 
the A. V. C. and is charged with the administration of the army 
veterinary services and the supervision of the veterinary diet- 
etics and supply of veterinary stores to the army. He prepares 
statistical returns for presentation to Parliament and estimates 
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He nominates appointments for the charge and staff of the 
veterinary hospitals; staff of the army veterinary schools; staff — 
of the vaccine institute and veterinary staff of the army remount 

a establishment. He details officers, warrant officers, non-commis- _ 

sioned officers, and men of the A. V. C. for duty under the Prin- 

cipal Veterinary Officer of commands and keeps a roster of the © 
officers on duty at home. Except for special appointments those © 
officers who have been home longest are first for foreign ser- _ 
vice. The regimental records of soldiers of the corps, whe- | 
ther serving with the colors or the army reserve, are kept at _ 
the War Office in charge of an officer specially detailed. All 
sections and detachments of the corps in a command are under 
the general command of the P. V. O. or the immediate com- 
mand of the senior executive officer of the station, or with | 
the headquarters of the section. The headquarters of the sec- 
tions are at Aldershot, Woolwich, Bulford, Curragh, Standard- 
ton, Pretoria, Potchefstroom, Middleburg, Bluefontein. The | 

_  P. V. O. of a command is attached to the headquarters and is © 

responsible to the general officer commanding-in-chief, for the 

administration of the veterinary services of the command. Under | 
the general officer, he is in command of all officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men of the A. V. C., as well as in con- 

_ trol of the civil veterinary surgeons employed in the command, 

he countersigns and is responsible for all documents passing 
through his office, he at once reports to the general officer com- 
manding-in-chief and the Director-General an outbreak of con- 
tagious and formidable diseases and adopts energetic measures _ 
for their eradication. 

He inspects at least once a year all horses, stables, etc., in 
the command and if he thinks it advisable visits at any time sta- _ 
tions or units ina command. He is responsible for the distri- 
bution of all stationary, forms and books to officers of the com- 
mand as required by regulations. He keeps the Director-Gen- 
eral posted on all matters that he should be acquainted with ~ 
and submits the following returns to the War Office: 

An annual general report and statistical return for the com- | 
mand, an inspection report, a monthly statistical return and a 
report on mobilization stores and equipment. 

The executive veterinary officer or the senior veterinary off- 
cer at a station is responsible for the efficient performance of __ 
all veterinary duties at his station. The sick horses, hospital — 
neige see supplies are under the control of the veterinary 
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officer and the regimental staff detailed for duty with the sick 
horses are under his orders while so employed. 


He makes arrangements with officers commanding units, of- 


which he is in veterinary charge, for the inspection of all ani- 
mals at least once weekly. He visits stations within ten miles 
once weekly and stations beyond ten miles once monthly. When 
necessary, horses are paraded outside their stables. 


He reports to officers commanding stations and P. V. O.— 
outbreaks of contagious diseases and takes energetic steps to- 


eradicate them. 
He inspects and makes reports on all matters relating to ani- 
mals, stables, forage, camps, transports, stable management, 


forges and shoeing, and recommends any measures that may — 


in his opinion conduce to the health and efficiency of the ani- 
mals or mitigate or prevent disease among them. Veterinary off- 
cers are prohibited from giving assistance or certificates to pub- 


lic companies or to any individual not in the government ser- 


vice. All remounts are submitted to the mallein test and other- 
wise examined before being allowed to join a unit. 
Sick horses are inspected at least once daily not later than 


10 A. M. and at all hours necessary and a daily sick report is — 


kept. 

Veterinary officers becoming unfit for duty through physi- 
cal disability or sickness, or on reduction of the establishment 
can be retired on half-pay at stated rates. 

Veterinary officers can retire after twenty years’ service at 


stated rates increased according to length of time in service after 


twenty years. In certain cases ‘they can be retired after ten years’ 
service when deemed necessary by the Army Council. Full pay 
is allowed during ordinary leaves of absence. 

Special leaves are granted to a certain number of officers each 
year for the purpose of attending post-graduate courses, the 
fees of which are paid by the government. Officers receive 
full pay and allowances during the time they are attending the 
course. 

In case of an officer marrying after he is sixty years of age, 
or more than twenty-five years older than his wife at the time 
of marriage, an ordinary pension is not granted to the wife at 
his decease, or, if the pecuniary circumstances of the applicant 
for pension are in the opinion of the Army Council such as not 
to justify the grant of a pension. 

Transportation is granted to the tamales of officers of the 
veterinary corps. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 67 
VETERINARY HOSPITALS. 


At different stations there are veterinary hospitals. These 
- in general are really an arrangement of one-story brick and tile 
_ buildings, divided into spaces large enough for roomy box-stalls, 
~ each of which is as separate from the other as a separate build- 

ing would be. Each stall opens into a general quadrangle. The 
buildings are arranged around the four sides, the doors of the 
stalls being arranged into an upper and a lower; the upper is 
about one-third the height of the lower, so that the horse can 
look out. These stables are built with all regard to modern sani- 
tary principles. A portion of the buildings are modeled for of- 
fices, dispensary and operating rooms, as well as for quarters for 
the accommodation of the non-commissioned officers and men 
of the A. V. C. on duty at the hospital. 

Separate quadrangles with loose boxes around them are situ- 
ated a reasonable distance from the general hospital or troop 
lines for animals suffering from contagious diseases. 

The hospitals receive for treatment all cases sent by veter- 
inary officers in charge of units. These hospitals are in charge 
of veterinary officers under the authority of the general com- 
manding and subject to the control of the P. V. O. 

A necessary number of officers, warrant officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men of the A. V. C. are provided for 
these hospitals. Orderlies in the proportion of one to three (or 

less) horses are detailed from each unit sending sick and are 

_ attached to the A. V. C. and are under the officer in charge of 

the hospital while so employed. The officer in charge is responsi- 

ble for all of the duties of the hospital, for the buildings, equip- 
ment, stores and supplies. 

He divides the duties between himself and the officers serv- 
_ ing under him and refers to the P. V. O. all matters of doubt 
or difficulty in the management or treatment of the sick. He is 

authorized to draw any proportion of forage equivalents and 
notifies the officer commanding the corps on the day previous 
to discharge the number of horses to be returned to duty and 
in the event of a horse dying, at once informs the officer com- 
manding the corps to which the animal belongs. 

He is responsible that the authorized books and registers 

_ are kept up to date and in good order and produces them at the 

inspections of the P. V. O. 

. Charges of all officers are treated at the hospital, but they 

_ must make their own arrangements for the necessary attend- 
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ance on those that are admitted. Veterinary history sheets of 
all government chargers are completed before the animals to 
which they refer are discharged from the hospital. 

In case of an outbreak of an infectious or contagious dis- 
ease it is at once reported by the V. O. to the officer command- 
ing the station or corps and to the P. V. O. The responsibility 
ior representing all necessary measures taken as regards treat- 
ment of infected animals or isolation of contacts or units or dis- 
infection of buildings and equipments rests with the senior vet- 
erinary officer at the station. 

Animals are not allowed to be destroyed for contagious dis- 
ease without previous reference to the War Office. In the case 
of glanders the most rigid means of isolation are adopted until 
the affected animal is disposed of. The mallein test is em- 
ployed on all horses in a section, troop, squadron, unit or sta- 
tion in which a case has occurred. 

Horses responding to the mallein test are rigorously isolated 
and again tested after an interval of not less than fourteen days. 
lf the second reaction is typical or clinical symptoms appear the 
animals are destroyed. 

If there is a diminished reaction on retesting, the animal is 
kept in isolation and again tested from time to time until there 
is no reaction, when they are considered safe, or until no change 
in the reaction for the better occurs when they are destroyed. 
The units to which the mallein test has been applied are not 
isolated after the disappearance of the last case. As precaution- 
ary measures all remounts are tested before joining units. 

In cases of epizootic lymphangitis the most rigid and min- 
ute precautions are carried out to preclude infection of wounds 
by attendants or dressing materials and no wounds are dressed 
in the stable. The continued presence of mange in a unit is 
looked upon as a proof that satisfactory measures are not being 
adopted for its eradication. The methods of disinfection in 
use is briefly as follows: 

All dust is dampened with a disinfectant and removed, the 
flame of a blow-pipe is passed over all paint, iron, brick and 
woodwork; white-washed walls are scraped and mangers, stall- 
posts, pails and floors are thoroughly scrubbed with soap, water 
and disinfectant, windows are left open for free ventilation and 
the whole thoroughly sprayed with a strong disinfectant before 
re-whitewashing. Whitewash is not considered a disinfectant. 
Preparations of mercuric chloride, carbolic acid, creolin and lysol 
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are considered suitable. It is considered very important that the 
scrubbing is thoroughly done. Blankets and other articles, which 
can be so treated, should be immersed in a disinfectant, leather | 
goods scrubbed first in a disinfectant and then with soap and — 
water ; ironwork passed through a flame or soaked with the har-— 
ness in the soltion. Although articles of trifling value should | 
be burned, as sponges, bandages, old brushes, etc., there is really - 
no necessity for destroying articles of value. Carcasses of ani- 
mals that have died or been destroyed for contagious diseases 
are burned. A cross-shaped trench is dug, filled with fuel and 
the carcass laid over it and saturated with oil. If buried, the 
top part of the carcass is at least six feet beneath the ground 
surface, covered with quicklime, the natural orifices being plug- 
ged with powerful disinfectants, and the discharges destroyed — 
by fire or corrosives. The methods of disposal is recorded on © 
veterinary sheets. 

“he grade of the enlisted personnel of the A. V. C. is as fol- | 
lows (excepting the Household Cavalry) : 

Farrier-Quartermaster-Sergeant, 

Farrier-Staff-Sergeant, 

Farrier-Sergeant, 

Sergeant, 

Corporal, 

shoeing-smith-Corporal, 

Farrier-Corporal, 

Shoeing-smith, 

Private. 

For promotion to these grades a Farrier-Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant must hold a first-class certificate of education. A Farrier- 
Staff-Sergeant or a Farrier-Sergeant a second-class certificate. 
A Private a third-class certificate. Every facility is given for 
the training of men in this special duty and when considered 
efficient application is made to the P. V. O. for examination be- 
fore a board of officers. The enlisted men of the corps are in- 
spected daily to see that they are properly dressed, clean and 
sober, and no parades or inspections are held without the knowl- 
edge of the veterinary officer commanding the section. The 
senior or warrant officer of a section is a man who is an ex- 
ample to all in ability, conduct and appearance. He is watch- 
ful over the conduct and bearance of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and able to instruct all grades in their duties, well-acquaint- 
ed with orders and sees that they are carried out. Under the 
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commanding officer he has general supervision over the hospital 
establishment and is responsible to him for the discipline and 
execution of all duties, he attends all parades and sees that the 
men are present, sober and properly equipped. In the absence 
of a veterinary officer he is able to take care of emergency 
cases admitted to the hospital and reports it without delay, checks 
all admissions and discharges and sees that no animal is permit- 
ted to leave in an unfit condition. He keeps a duty roster and 
list of defaulters and sees to the posting of necessary orders 
daily. All passes are initialed by him before being taken to the 
commanding officer. 

He parades all prisoners ordered for trial, their escorts and 
witnesses, and see that they reach the court-room on time, and 
that the punishment awarded is carried out. 

The stores, hospital buildings, enclosures (except those of the 
surgery which is in charge of a non-commissioned officer speci- 
ally detailed), and supplies are placed in charge of a non-com- 
missioned officer and he is entrusted with the duties in connec- 
tion with pay, messing, forage and clothing. Exact accounts of 
issues and receipts are kept by him, and he is held responsible for 
all necessary returns and books. 

The non-commissioned officer in charge of the surgery is re- 
sponsible under the commanding officer for the surgery and its 
contents, for all general stores, equipments, instruments, etc., 
placed in his charge. He supervises the dispensing of medicines 
and helps and instructs the dressers who are placed in his charge. 

All poisons are placed under lock and key. The supervision 
of the dressing of wounds, nursing the sick and dispensing medi- 
cines and accompanying the Veterinary Officer on his rounds are ; 
also duties which are required of this particular non-commission- | 
ed officer. | 

The non-commissioned officer in charge of the stables super- pee 
vises the watering, grooming, and feeding and has charge of 1 
any transportation animals and vehicles used; is responsible for — sitio 
the proper cleanliness of stables and lines. He also receives his | 
forage and sees that it is properly prepared and issued. : all 

The hospital clerk has charge of the office and is responsible ther 
for its cleanliness and order. "He makes out the necessary re- er h 
turns and registers all correspondence and letters and has cus-_ 
tody of the books and stationery. He enters all cases in the inary 


sick register according to details required and enters same on a pr 
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the veterinary history sheet at the time of admission and dis- 
charge of animal from the hospital. 

The non-commissioned officer in charge of the shoeing forge 
and shoeing is responsible for the same and sees that the shoe- 
ing is carried out and the army numbers of the feet are kept 
legible and renewed if necessary. He makes out requisitions for 
the forge and shoeing supplies and accompanies the command- 
ing officer on his daily rounds. 

The cook is responsible for the kitchen and its contents, its 
cleanliness and good order. He orders and receives daily sup- 
plies from the non-commissioned officer in charge of rations 
and fuel. He is responsible that rations are well ccoked and 
served on time. He disposes of refuse and see that it does not 
accumulate. 

For transfer of non-commissioned officers and enlisted men 
to the Army Veterinary Service the following conditions are 
necessary : 

Farrier-Quartermaster-Sergeant—To have not more than fif- 
teen years’ service. 

Staff-Sergeant-Farriers, Sergeant-Farriers, and Sergeants— 
Not more than seven years’ service and to have extended their 
service to complete twelve years’ army service. 

Corporals, Shoeing-smith-Corporals, and Shoeing-smiths— 
To have more than seven years’ service and to have extended 


_ their service to complete twelve years’ army service. 


Privates—To be in possession of service pay or to have quali- 
fied for it and to extend their army service to eight years. Char- 


acter “Good.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS, ETC. 
That a Veterinary Service be established in our Army with 
a chief corresponding to the Director-General of the P. V. O. 
of the English Army Veterinary Corps, and an inspecting vet- 


_ erinary surgeon be stationed at each division headquarters. 


er he is doing his work properly or not. 

A certain uniform line of duty should be required. Veter- 
inary medicines, instruments and supplies should be bought by 
a professional ¢ as this would do away with the presets practice 


Under our present system the army veterinarian is a po- 
sition in which he can either do his work thoroughly as far as 
his personal endeavors are concerned, or can shirk his duties, 
all depending on whether he is inclined to dead-beat or not, as 
there is no professionally competent head to see or know wheth- 
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of accumulating a lot of worthless drugs which are either wasted se 
or thrown away. 
Veterinarians should have full charge of sick horses with ai 
men to look after them and a place to put them. * hi 
Civil veterinarians should be examined before being hired 
by the government before a board that has at least one army | v1 
veterinarian upon it. This would prevent the hiring of impos- ‘ H 
tors as is now sometimes done. 
I have known of more than one man being employed as _ tic 
Quartermaster’s Veterinarian, who was not only a non- -profes- sh 
sional man but knew nothing whatever of the treatment of ani- | fin 
mals. sit 
Uneducated enlisted men should not be made farriers and be 
under no consideration should poisonous drugs be issued to- me 
them. This is also true of intoxicating agents and as to alcohol | tir 
in any form, the veterinary portion of the service would be bet- — 
ter if it was dropped from the supply table. = - ae 
It often happens that a competent veterinarian is not at hand an 
in emergencies or at post where there is only a small quantity of ; ina 
animals, but that might be provided for at small expense by Leal of 
the training of a number of non-commissioned officers and men - bes 
as farriers ‘and detailing them to these posts. con 
The advice of veterinarians as regards the conditions of a _ ‘San 
sick animal and the treatment of the same should be absolute i” enl 


and should not admit of argument. This is also true in the case 
of putting an animal on inspection report on account of sickness, 
lameness, malformation or age. 

The United States Army Veterinarian at the present day 
holds a position analogous to that held by the Englishman up 
to the year 1878. Under present conditions I cannot recom- 
mend that this position should be materially altered, but in my 
opinion it would be for the benefit of the military service if army 
veterinarians were commissioned officers, but it is said that 
there are many objections to this, as the pay of the veterin- 
arian is equal to that of a commissioned officer there can be 
only one main reason for not granting them a commission, 
namely : 

They are not considered men that are socially and morally 
fitted for the position. If the inducements for an appointment 
as veterinarian were sufficient to attract the higher class in that 
profession there would be no question as to this, but the aver- 
age veterinarian can make a better living in civil life. In the 
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no promotion, no compensation if disabled in the line of duty, 
and if killed, or dies from some cause incident to the service 
his family is left without redress. 


vice pay or commutation when on a detail away from a post. 
- He would be better off as an enlisted man. 
. A commission would remedy all these evils. An examina- 
| tion would be required, which all veterinarians in the service 
should be required to take; it should be of such a nature as to 
finally decide as to whether the men who take it are a neces- 


sity to the service or not; those that were found deficient would 
be very fortunate if let out with one year’s pay and the govern- 
ment would be a gainer; those who fail physically should be re- 
tired. 

The few that remained and were not wanted in regiments 
could be sent to those mixed depots or posts where there are not 
animals enough from one organization to have a regular veter- 
inarian stationed there. This is also true as regards a number 
of worthy elderly veterinarians, who have given the greater and 
best part of their lives to the service of the United States, un- 
-_ complainingly putting up with the same hardships and facing the 
same dangers as their more fortunate comrades the officers and 
enlisted men of the Army of the United States. 

These gentlemen should be excused from the professional 
part of the examinations. I do not recommend commissions with 


have at least the advantages equal to every other member of 
the regular establishment. 

He is not protected by the Geneva Convention and is really 
a combatant, although under the present ruling he is neither a 
commissioned officer, enlisted man, nor civil employee. 

There is no place for him at a regimental review, neither 
is there any place laid down for him at a post during inspection. 

The duties of the veterinarian are important and responsible 
ones and often a great deal, perhaps the life of one or several 


has not the rank to enforce it. 

All the greater military powers of the world have veterinary 
officers, and it has proved to be of benefit to the public service 
of those countries to give them rank. 


. . . . 
service there is nothing for the veterinarian to look forward to, 


He is the only man in the regiment that gets no foreign ser-_ 


high rank, but it would be only justice for the veterinarian to 


animals depend upon prompt obedience of his commands, yet © 
officially he is not allowed to give a command. If he does he — 
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It is very awkward and embarrassing for our veterinarians 
to come in contact officially with a veterinary officer of a for- 
eign army, he is nonentity among them simply because he be- 


iongs to the Army of the United States and has no official stand- al 
ing. 

It is not uncommon to meet veterinary officers abroad with per 
a great deal less service who ranks the American veterinarian | Cz 
several grades. Most prominent public veterinary co nll 
abroad acknowledge the veterinary department of our civil ser-_ bids 
vice is second to none in the world, there is no reason that the Fc 
army veterinarians should take a back seat. 

All army veterinarians should be required to take a course M 
in tropical diseases of animals. To do this a preliminary course _ Qt 
in practical microscopical and laboratory work is necessary. ™ 

Veterinary officers of the foreign services are encouraged and _— 
assisted by their governments to do this. - 

The proper teachers and demonstrators of Hippology at Post © thr 
Schools are veterinarians as their professional studies fit them an 
for that duty. the 

Forage for animals and meat should be inspected and passed arn 
by the veterinarian before being issued. Th 

Remounts should be issued to units until the Mallein the 
Test has been given and a veterinary examination has proven | Th 
them to be free from disease, defects and malformations; even — red 
then there should be a stated time between the examination and _ loo: 
the time they are turned over to the outfit for which they are | abo 
intended. per 

The moral and social standing of candidates for veterinarians per. 
in the army should be thoroughly satisfactory to such an extent and 
that there could be no possible objection to him becoming a com- but 


missioned officer. This should be positively known before the | whi 


candidate is allowed up for examination. } bloc 
The questions for the veterinary examination should be pre- | tive 
pared by army veterinarians. besi 
wor 

We 


respectfully, 


(Signed) CoLEMAN Nocxotps, 
Veterinarian, First U. S. Cavalry. sc 
mS: 
4 

A true copy. > Lap 

Second First Cavalry. do v 
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ARMY PERSONALS. 


Dr. GreorGe A. Harvey, Jr., Veterinarian 6th U. S. Cav- 
alry, has departed for Jolo, Philippines. 

Dr. WILFRED STOKES, McK., ’07, was appointed veterin- 
arian in the U. S. Army, on Aug. 8, and was assigned to the 
Cavalry. 

Dr. OLtor ScHwarzkopF, Camp Stotsenburg, Phi.ppines, 


will leave for home in January, 1908, and will be stationed at 


Fort Clark, Texas. 
Major A. Brown, 3d Cavalry, and Veterinarian C. D. Mc- 


Murdo, 1oth Cavalry, sailed from the Philippines recently for — 
Queenstown, Australia, to purchase 300 cavalry horses for use 


in the Philippines. 


A CASE OF PURPURA IN THE Doc.—lIn a well-nourished | 
three-year-old dog there appeared a hzemorrhage from the mouth, 
and simultaneously bluish red-colored hzemorrhagic spots about 
the size of a quarter-dollar became visible under the breast, in the — 
armpit, on the abdomen, and on the inner surface of the thighs. 


There were no other lesions affecting the skin. Petechiz about 
the size of the head of a pin were found on the conjunctive. 
The gums were reddened and swollen, from which oozed bright 
red blood. The teeth, particularly the incisors, were more or less 
loosened. On each side of the freenum linguz a blood tumor 
about the size of a walnut had formed; its upper border seemed 
perforated here and there. The feces were bloody. The tem- 
perature during the course of the disease registered between 38° 
and 39.3° C. The number of blood corpuscles were diminished, 
but no change in the physiological ratio between the red and 
white cells had taken place. Bacteriological examination of the 
blood, together with animal inoculation of the same, gave nega- 
tive results. Death occurred on the twelfth day. At the autopsy, 
beside the hemorrhagic lesions of the skin, there was nothing 
worthy of particular mention. The case was very simi'ar to 
Werlhoff’s disease of man; yet it is unlike scurvy through its 
sudden hemorrhagic symptoms in a previously healthy animal 
by the lack of ulcerous inflammation of the mouth and also by 
its rapid course—(Von E. Raitsits, Budapest, in Allatorvosi 
Lapok. Translated by Dr. J. P. O'Leary, for the REVIEW.) 


“The REvIEw gets better with each issue. I simply cannot 
do without it.”—(H. B. F. Jervis, Houlton, Me.) 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 


By Prof. A. Lirautarp, M. V. M. 


Lonc-DELAYED ATTACK OF MILK Fever [J. Randolph 
Welsby, M. R.C. V. S.|.—Very interesting because of the length 
of time elapsed between parturition and the apparition of the 
symptoms of milk fever, which was computed to be about twelve 
weeks. The longest period on record is that mentioned by 
Fieming and was of only seven weeks. This cow presented also 
a peculiarity in the attack, namely, a thrusting forward of the 
muzzle and elevation of the head; the eyes were amaurotic and 
appeared looking obliquely upwards and forwards. There was 
profuse lachrymation. The animal got well rapidly with the 
treatment of sterilized air.-—(Veterinary Record.) 

LAcTATION IN NEWty-Born Foat [T. Valentine Pettifer, 
F. R. C. V. S.|.—Newly-born filly, which from the moment 
of birth presented her mammz fully developed, rotund and quite 
an inch long. From each teat quite a half-pint of fluid was 
milked, a good stream, and the same examined under the micro- 
scope was to all intents and purposes the same as that of the 
dam. After ten days she was milked every day and gradually 
the secretion diminished and stopped.—(Veterinary Record.) 

CRURAL PARALYSIS ASSOCIATED Wi1TH ANEURISM OF THE 
EXTERNAL ILtac Artery [ Prof. J. Share-Jones].—This is ex- 
tracted from a paper read at a meeting of the Lancashire V. 
M. A. After passing a brief review of the anatomy and course 
of the anterior crural nerve and observing that if common par- 
alysis of the nerves of limbs were often attributed right, to 
direct obstruction by pressure upon its course, as in the case 
of obturator paralysis, for instance, or again as associated with 
attacks of hemoglobinuria, tumors or abscesses and so forth, 
it occurred to the author that abnormal dilatation of the artery 
might be also a cause, as, after all, aneurism might produce 
a sufficient pressure on a nerve to interfere with its function. 
A pony having a typical crural lameness was found, which had 
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no history of hemoglobinuria in him. Destroyed, careful dis- 
section was made of the sublumbar region with the result that 
the first 2 14 inches of the external iliac were found to contract 
gradually over this portion and was followed by a distended ~ 
portion almost 2 inches in length and having a diameter ap-— 
proximately 2 ¥2 or that of the remainder of the vessel. Upon 
incising the vessel it was found to contain a quantity of disin-— 
tegrated blood adherent to the walls of the vessel, which was — 
not entirely obliterated. Although this one case is scarcely suf- — 
ficient to allow that aneurism may be a cause of paralysis, it is — 
worthy of being taken into consideration.— (Veterinary Record.) 

FRACTURED CERVICAL VERTEBR Porch, F. R.C. V.S.].. 
—An illustrated record of a case of an animal which was found > 
in his stall cast. He was raised and put in slings. On the> 
post-mortem which was made, the sixth and seventh vertebre — 
were found the seat of the fracture. The bodies of the bones — 
were intact, but the transverse processes were separated from ~ 
the annular portion of the vertebrze. There was also a consid-— 
erable quantity of blood in the vertebral canal—(V oe 
Record. ) 

ABDOMINAL WoUND IN A Mare, WITH PROTRUSION OF 
UTERUS AND BowEL—REcovery [J. McKinna, 
—An aged brown mare was turned out, she tried to jump a_ 
wooden fence and got staked in the abdomen. Seen two hours | 
after, she is in a distressing condition, sweating profusely and 
blowing. The wound she has is situated in the right groin and 
is from five to six inches long in its outer aspect. The uterus 
and floating colon are protruding and highly congested. These > 
‘are washed in a warm solution of creolin and sublimate solu- — 
tion and attempt made to reduce them with the animal stand-_ 
ing. This being impossible, the mare is cast and put in po- 
sition with the off hind leg taken out of the hobbles and stretched 
outwards and backwards. Great difficulty was experienced in — 
returning the organs, the internal opening being much smaller — 
than the outer. “With careful pressure and gentle traction. per 
rectum they were finally returned into place. As the internal © 
wound could not be reached to allow stitching, the opening was p 
well dusted with a dry dressing and packed firmly with absorb- | 
ent wool and the skin wound stitched with double silk sutures. — 
After the operation the animal being released was walked into — 
a box-stall, where she soon manifested some colic, which was — 
relieved with sedative draught. Although the temperature was — 
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somewhat alarming at first, it having run from 102.4° to 104.2°, 
the recovery did not present anything peculiar, the wound hav- 
ing always been of good nature. The treatment consisted in 
dusting the wound several times a day with antiseptics and 
washing with sublimate solution. After one month the mare 
was all well—(Veterinary Journal.) 

LIPOMA OF THE PERINEANUM AND FIBROMA OF THE MAM- 
MARY GLAND IN A Bitcu |F. A. Heney, M.R.C.V.S., and Prof. 
Geo. H. Wooldridge|.—An aged dachshund had been looked 
at some time previous for a small, rather soft, swelling in the 
perineal region about the size of a walnut. As she did not 
seem incommoded by it, she was left alone. Some months later 
the condition had changed. The original lesion had enormous- 
ly increased in size and caused distortion of the perinenum. The 
anus was displaced in an upward direction and the vulva to a 
more marked degree downward and towards the right side. On 
manipulation it was found that the swelling was soft and gave the 
impression that it might be a perineal hernia. But as no viscera 
could be made out a diagnosis was made of myxoma or lipoma. 
There was besides that, a swelling of the penultimate mammary 
gland. Hard and dense with several large veins running over 
its surface; it was evidently a fibroma, so common in bitches. 
Operation was advised and accepted. The bitch was prepared 
and chloroformed. The perineal tumor was first operated upon 
and on dissection it was found to be loosely adherent to the 
structure of the region. Its vascularity was very small and 
hemorrhage insignificant. The tumor was lobulated and had 
two firm attachments, one to the vagina and the other to the 


ischial arch. After removal the cavity was plugged with ab- 


sorbent cotton scaked in a soluticn of chiosol and sutured. 
The mammary tumor was dissected and excised. Recovery was 
uninterrupted. On examination the perineal tumor proved to be 
a pure lipoma and the other a fibroma.—(Vetcrinary Journal.) 


FRENCH REVIEW. 


Prof. A. L1auTARD, M. D., V. M. 


CEsopHAGEAL [Prof. G. Moussu].—Hold- 
ing a clinical lecture and exhibiting a specimen of cesophageal 
papillomatosis, the Professor remarked: “ ‘In my y work on dis- 
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eases of cattle, I mentioned only two symptoms: dysphagia and — 


the apparent dilatation of the cesophageal canal in its cervical 
portion.” The present case shows that we must add to those: | 
the possibility of the existence of an cedema of the jugular 
groove, the possibility of bloody stasis of the corresponding — 
jugular, the difficulty of deglutition going even as far as abso-— 
lute cr apparent anorexia and difficulty of rumination. An-— 
other point in consideration is this: In the cases of cervical | 
cesophageal jabot, with very apparent swelling, the projection | 
has variations in volume between meals. If little hay has been — 


taken, the swelling diminishes little by little and reduces in a> 


marked proportion, to resume its size as soon as hay is again > 
taken by the animal. This is important in the differential diag- 

nosis. In cesophageal deformation by neoplasms, on the con- 

trary, the swelling remains the same without alternatives of 
increase and diminution. To resume, the symptomatology of © 
such cases is: signs of acute or phlegmonous cesophagitis at 
the beginning, simulating perhaps a traumatism, cesophageal | 
dysphagia without regurgitation, absolute or relative inappet-_ 
ency, deformation of the jugular groove by permanent and 
progressive cesophageal tumefacticn and finally impessibility of | 
alimentation.—( Recueil de Medec. Veter.) 

HyDROCELE IN A GELDING—OPERATION AND RECOVERY | 
[MM. Marmois and Wilbert|.—A two-year-old colt was cas- 
trated. A month later a swelling of one of the cords has to- 
be extracted with ecrazeur. Four months after he has on the 
right scrotal region a swelling which grows s!owly and presents 
the alternative of being up or down as if it were a testicle. Exam- 
ined, the tumor is piriform, elastic, loosely adherent to the tis- 
sues under, but firmly held on the tissue of cicatrization of the 
castration. It is painless. Rectal examination excludes in- 
guinal hernia and capillary explorating puncture gives escape to 
clear yellowish fluid. Hydrocele is diagnosed and the animal 
operated. Operation somewhat similar to covered castration 
with amputation of the sac forming the envelopes of the tumor, 
which was formed by wall of the vaginal serous covering.—(Re- 
cueil de Medec. Veter.). 

A Larce-Sizep Fatus [M. Charbonnel].—Seven-year-old 
cow is due to calf since twenty-nine days. She finally is in labor, 
but the presentation is anterior with the head bent backwards; 
the fcetus is very large; there is atresia of the neck and the case 
is Serious. How ever, it was lesa cadiieal successful ending by 
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the removal, after two and half hours, of a living calf which 
weighed one hundred and seventy-seven pounds.—(Recueil de 
Medec. Veter.) 


RUPTURE OF THE LARGE INTESTINE BY INGESTION OF LARGE 
Quantity oF Bran [Mr. Chanier]—A thoroughbred mare 
had her fcre teidons fired and was turned loose in a box. Her 
diet consisted mostly of bran slightly damp. After a few days, 
she manifested urinary troubles, which were treated with mild 
diuretics. Aiter two days she was taken with violent colic, 
which, notwithstanding severe treatment, carried her away. At 
post-inortem a rupture of the second portion of the large colon 
was found with the intestine literally packed with dry bran. 
This case shows tiiat damped bran taken in large quantity ab- 
sorls such a quantity of water from the organism, that the se- 
cretion of urine is interfered with, and that in similar circum- 
stances the bran swells in absorbing water, but that it is not 
sufficiently moist to pass easily in the intestine, and that it gives 
rise to an alimentary stasis with colics, and possibly, as in this 
case, to rupture of the intestine.—(Rev. Gener.) 


PARALYSIS OF THE SCIATIC NERVE AND OF THE LUMBo- 
SACRAL PLEXUS DUE TO A PRIMITIVE ENCEPHALOID SARCOMA 
AND EXTENDING LATER To THE Lunes [Prof. Cadeac]|.— 
Record of a twelve-year-old mare, which had on the left side 
of the croup a hard, painless tumor. The mare is lame and it 
is supposed, that to the tumor this lameness is due, as the muscles 
of the region are much atrophied. The animal is placed under 
observation. After two weeks the tumor has grown and forms 
a projection on the tract of the sciatic nerve. The mare moves 
with difficulty, she lies on either side, but when on the left, she 
has to be turned over or cannot get up. Rectal examination re- 
veals a deformity indicating the projection of the growth with- 
in the pelvic cavity. No treatment can be applied. The mare 
dies suddenly. At the autopsy the skin removed, the growth 
was exposed. It was as big as a child’s head and situated be- 
tween the deep and middle gluteus, with numerous ramifica- 
tions in every direction and involving the nerves, muscles, lym- 
phatic glands. While the abdomen did not show any lesion, the 
thorax contained lungs which looked like those of an animal 
affected with extensive tuberculosis, namely, presenting numer- 
ous nodules of various sizes. The pericardium, as well as the 


pleura, was also covered with similar nodules. The microscopic 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


examination of the different tumors revealed that their nature 
was that of an encephaloid sarcoma.—(Jour. de Zootech.) 
ERY [Mr. P. Leblanc].—The object of this publication is to | 
show that although the castration of cryptorchids by the Danish 
method is one which is very seldom followed by accident. The : 
subject was a four-year-old colt, operated without any diffi-- 
culty and in a few minutes. He was taken to a stable and when | 
arrived there was taken with violent colic. The animal strug- 
gled terribly and soon the intestine protruded through the wound — 
of the castration with all the stitches broken off. With a good 
deal of difficulty the protruding mass of the intestine was re- 
duced, the abdominal wound closed again, the inguinal region 
packed with gauze and the skin sutured. Cicatrization went 
on without any further trouble-—(Jour. de Zodtech.) 7 


tHE TREATMENT or TETANUS HypoperMIc 
INJECTIONS OF CarzBoLtic Acip [Dr. Ottorino Cangini].—A 
handsome English colt of two and half years old presented all 
the symptoms of lockjaw. On making inquiries as to whether 
the animal had received any wound lately and having a nega- 
tive answer, the writer made a careful examination of his pa- 
tient and found that he had wounds of castration not healed 
and these had been the doors of entrance of the Bacillus of 
Nicolaier. Although the horse was very ill, on account of his — 
value, treatment was decided upon and carbolic acid used as © 


the agent to resort to. The wound was well disinfected and . 
a solution of the acid prepared at 5% and 10 cubic centimeters — 

of it injected four times a day subcutaneously. Rectal injec- 
tions were also given every four hours, 4 grammes of the acid > 

to one litre of water. After the fifth injection under the skin, @ 


improvement began to be manifested and after a few more, — 
recovery was complete. In a second case the same result was 


obtained with the same treatment. It was in a mule which had 
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a bad wound on the top of the neck and in which the tetanic 
manifestations were quite severe. After the second day slight 
improvement was noticed and after four or five days the ani- 
-mal was in such condition that all treatment was stopped.—(J1 
Nuovo Ercolant. ) 

PRIMITIVE GLOBO-CELLULAR SARCOMA OF THE CORNEA IN 
A Horse [Dr. Pietri Ghisleni|.—This case will contribute to 
the history of tumors of the eye. It is the record of a bay 
mare, aged 12 years, which some five months before had re- 
ceived an injury on the center of the cornea of the left eye with 
excoriation of the skin of the supraorbital arch. At first, the 
owner thought little of it, and treated the eye with cold water 
applications and by the suggestion of a veterinarian by instilla- 
tions of a solution of belladonna. The eye did not progress well 
and the animal was brought to the care of the author, who 
found the mare with both eyelids kept far apart by the presence 
of a projecting growth, fungoid, irregular on its outside, of 
gray-rosy color and ulcerated here and there. The conjunctive 
were congested, but the lachrymal apparatus was normal. The 
growth was firmly attached on the cornea and when manipulated 
for examination, the animal manifested great pain. It bled 
easily and presented several points of ulceration. Enucleation 
of the eye was performed and at the end of a month an artificial 
eye put in its place. The microscopic examination of the tumor 
revealed it sarcomatous in nature.—(La Clinica Veterinaria. ) 

Firartasis [Prof. A. Vachetta|.—These are the 
records of two cases of filaria observed by the author. The 
first was in a colt, which had an ulceration of the cornea ac- 
companied with an incipient staflomatous growth. There was 
photophobia, great congestion of the eye and of the conjunctiva. 
Puncture of the globe was made and as the needle of Scarpa 
entered with the first drops of aqueous humor came out from 
the anterior chamber a white thready moving body, which was 
secured for further examination. Unfortunately it was lost in 
the solution of lisoform where it had been placed. In the sec- 
ond case, the true nature of the parasite was readily made out. 
It was a Filaria papillosa, which had given rise to a marked case 
of keratitis and probably also to iritis adhesion (synechia). 
It was in a donkey, which presented on the right eye lacrima- 
tion, cornea uniformly opaque, but not enough to prevent the 
detection of a filiform body, which seemed to be one decimeter 
long and was freely moving in the anterior chamber. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. _ 83 
junctiva was congested and the aqueous humor seemed turbid 
as much as could be judged through the opacity of the cornea. 
The iris and the condition of the pupil could not be made out 
well. The animal was operated with careful antiseptic measures 


and a filaria 86 millimetres long was extracted. Ultimate re- 
covery followed without difficulty—(/] Nuovo Ercolani.) 


BELGIAN REVIEW. 


~ PsEUDO-PERICARDITIS DUE TO SARCOMA OF THE VISCERAL 
PERICARDIUM [Adjunct Hwynen|.—A_ seven-year-old Dutch 
cow has never presented any signs of sickness, when one even- 
ing she showed on the chest a diffused swelling. The next day 
it had increased to such extent that it interfered with locomo- 
tion. The general state was good, the animal was still gay, but | 
the appetite was not so good, rumination had stopped and there 


was a tendency to tympanites. The swelling had become enor- 
mous, extending from the superior third of the shoulder to 
the xyphoid cartilage. The jugulars were as large as a man’s 
arm. There was venous pulse. The case looked as one of trau- 
matic pericarditis and yet the history of the case was against 
this supposition. On percussion of the cardiac dullness it was 
found to cover a wider space. The beatings of the heart were 
normal, all taken into consideration, the case is diagnosticated 
as one of pseudo-pericarditis. At the post-mortem it was found 
that the pericardium was much distended. It contained, how- 
ever, only little liquid, but at the base of the heart there was 
a large tumor which covered the auricles entirely. This tumor 
is elongated, and divided into two growths of different size. 
One is anterior and as big as a man’s two fists, the other is 
posterior and larger by three times the size of the other. It is 
more irregular and presses on the anterior auricle. On the in- 
side of this there is a tumor which is the principal growth and 
which has spread in all directions. Sections made of the vari- 
ous tumors exhibited all the characters of the sarcoma and micro- 
scopic examination confirmed the diagnosis. Contrary to what 
is generally observed in similar cases, the lymphatic glands were 
also sarcomatous.— (Annales de Belgium.) 
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THe TREATMENT OF GRANULAR DERMATITIS OR SUMMER | Afte 
Sores [Prof. Lienaux].—The abundant suppuration which is | velo] 
observed on these wounds is an obstacle to the good action of — - whic 
most all the topics put on the skin. Anti-pruriginous substances 
have neither much show. Anyhow, good results can only be 
expected from agents which would realize the destruction of 
the larvee, original causes of all the troubles. The Professor 
recommends the following: arsenious acid, sabina powder of 
each equal quantities mixed with gum arabic and water enough 
to make a semi-soft paste. Before use, clean and dry the wound 
as well as possible. If this is not done as the exudation is very 
abundant on these sores, it is possible that the paste, when ap- 
plied, will not come in perfect contact with the tissues. Indeed, 
it is not uncommon to see this contact prevented by the exuda- 
tion, which reforms itself very rapidly. When the desirable ad- 
hesion of the caustic with the tissues is sufficient and when the 
granulating surface is transformed into a dry scab, the itching 
is stopped at once. The scab of the cauterization is one or twe 


centimeters thick and its sloughing is slow. When it takes - the ne 
place all there remains to do is to protect the cicatrizing wound 5 ble it 
from insects with a dressing of wadding, held in place by a coat for se 


of collodion. It is prudent to protect the tissues surrounding ~—pains, 
from the action of the paste by a good embrocation of vaseline.— the of 


(Annales de Belgium.) H 

Tue TREATMENT OF AURICULAR CATARRH IN Dogs [Prof. provi 

Hebrant and Adjunct Antoine|.—After mentioning several of caine, 4 

the modes of treatment recommended by several authors and wisi 
principally the actual cauterization which gave them good re- U: 

sults although rather slow, the writers give their own, as fol- ro wae 

. lows: The end of the ear, seat of the trouble, is carefully washed O’Lea 
with an antiseptic solution of carbolic acid at four per cent., sympt 
the scabs are carefully scraped off and the sores disinfected, then ante 
cauterized with a cristal of sulphate of copper or tincture of escape 
iodine. After thorough drying with wadding, a small round owotie 

piece of gauze is applied on the border of the ear and covering The os 
: both faces. This is giued over the skin with simple collodion. panes 
a A second and if necessary a third piece of gauzé is applied in Titesin 
' the same manner over the first, making each one a little larger anehes 
so as to cover a little more surface, and gluing them by their a tie 
borders with collodion as before. A minute pad of wadding Ln wie 

is placed over that to make it softer and the whole is covered pregne 

over with a last piece of gauze, also secured with collodion. expost 
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After a little while the dressing is dry and forms a hard en- 
velope, aseptic, immovable and at the same time protecting, under 
which complete cicatrization goes on in about eight days. It 
is understood that previous to all this the ear and its anfractuosi- 
ties have been thoroughly cleaned.—( Annales de Bruxelles.) 

Case OF INGUINAL HERNIA, NOT EPIPLOIC, IN A GELDING 
[R. Straunard|.—This gelding has been sick a whole night 
and when the author saw him he presented the typical mani- 
festations of a horse suffering with hernia. The rectal exam- 
ination left no doubt as to the diagnosis. It was one of hernia 
and as the animal had been castrated it must be of an epiploic 
nature. The animal was cast for operation. But as soon as the 
envelopes were incised, instead of the omentum that was ex- 
posed it was the intestine, a condition rather rare in geldings. 
The horse was operated with an easy taxis and taken to his 
stall. When the operator removed his arm from the rectum 
it was found covered with blood. What was the cause and 
what did it mean? A serious prognosis was given. However, 
the next day rectal examination did not reveal any further trou- 
ble in that direction. The animal made a good recovery, but 
for several days after the operation continued to manifest some 
pains, as he kept moving his head and had the leg on the side of 
the operation held in abduction.—(Annales de Bruxelles.) 


HENry GRAVES, the oldest settler of Chicago, recently died, 
provided in his will for the erection of a monument to cost $50,- 
000 over the remains of his old trotting horse, “ Ike Cook,” 
which he owned fifty years ago, and who had a record of 2.30. 

UTERINE CATARRH.—Chief Veterinary Seebach records the 
following case in the Zeitschrift fiir Veterinaire, which Dr. J. P. 
O’Leary translates for the Review: “ A young remount showed 
symptoms of colic, but on closer examination it proved that the 
mare had signs of being “horsey.”’ A foul-smelling discharge 
escaped from the vulva. The vaginal mucous membrane was 
swollen and reddened and covered with a muco-purulent exudate. 
The os uteri was dilated sufficiently to admit the introduction of 
two fingers and was filled with the catarrhal exudate. Diagnosis: 
Uterine catarrh. Assuming that this mare never had been preg- 
nant and the absence of traumatism, we must include this disease 
in the category of uterine catarrhs which are rarely mentioned 
in veterinary literature, and which cannot be associated with 
pregnancy, but rathér the result from unknown infection or 
exposure to cold. Fréhner, Harms, Koch and Kettner have de- 
scribed rare cases of this nature.” 
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SALINA, KANSAS, Aug. 14, 1907. 


Editors American Veterinary Review: 


Dear Sirs:—We have here in our part of the State a dis- 
ease that has caused considerable loss financially, and a great 
deai of investigation, and still there seems to be a difference 

of opinion as to what it is. 

The history of cases is about as follows: About the 7th 
of May a car of dehorned and castrated bulls were bought in 
the Kansas City Stock Yards and shipped up here and put in 
a grass pasture with another car of a like description which 
had been there about three weeks. In the car received May 9, 
one was dead. Not much importance was attached to this, and 

the subject was skinned and buried without being posted. On 
“May 24 one of this last carload was found dead in the pasture. 
~The owner thought maybe the recent castrating and dehorn- 
ing had someihing to do with the death of this one; and no 
post-mortem was made. On May 28 another one was found 
dead; still no post-mortem. On May 30 five head were found 
dead. I was called to investigate. When the owner ’phoned 
mie, he stated that his cattle had the Texas fever. On my ar- 
rival, I began examining the dead carcases for ticks, but could 
_ find none. On post-mortem, I found the following appearances: 
_A very pale muscular system, a spleen very much enlarged. I 
had no way out there to weigh the parts, but I am confident 
that the largest spleen (from a stag four years old that, fat, 
would weigh 1,800 Ibs.) weighed no less than 20 Ibs. Most 
of the spleens would weigh about 15 Ibs. and were filled with a 
_very dark, tarry substance. Nowhere was there any coagulated 
blood. The liquid portion of the blood seemed to be floating 
in the abdomen, as the heart, veins and arteries were usually 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


almost entirely empty. The brain, lungs, heart, large intestines, 
liver, kidneys, bladder and contents, and, in fact, every organ 
seemed to be normal, except, as I say, a bloodless condition 
everywhere; and, in some subjects, a few discolored, inflamma- 


_tory-looking patches in the small bowels. We (Dr. P. I. Kersh- 


ner, B.A.I., Topeka; Dr. F. S. Schoenleber, State Veterinarian, 
and myself) examined this herd at about one hour before sun- 
set; found nothing acting sick. Next morning, at 5, owner 
‘phoned that there were three dead ones. We took material 
from the blood, spleen, lungs, brain, kidneys, and lymphatic 
glands; sent them to Dr. Goss, the Bacteriologist at the State 


_ Agricultural College, for microscopical examination and in- 
—oculations; but he could prove nothing, because the material 


was too old by the time it reached him. So about June 28, Dr. 


Goss took his paraphernalia and camped with the cattle for 
_ three weeks, but nothing died while he was there. 


As we had lost nothing since June 25th, we supposed it 


was all over, and the cattle were permitted to go to the block 


under inspection; but just as we were getting ready to ship 
we found another dead one on Aug. 1oth. The balance were 
sent to market. Will say, in conclusion, that sixteen head of 
those imported cattle, three natives and two horses have suc- 
cumbed to this disease. I have made post-mortems on fourteen 
cattle and one horse and find the same appearances in each in- 
stance, with one exception. In one of the natives, a yearling 
steer, I found a portion of the small bowel, probably a foot long, 
filled with coagulated blood, and clear through this trouble 
we were unable to find sick cattle except once, when I detect- 


ed one steer acting a little droopy, but chewing his cud. Next 
day he died. Nearly everyone died in or near the water. This 
pasture is a 400-acre pasture with a ravine running through 


from north to south, with a few water-holes. At one time we 
thought maybe these ponds of water had something to do with 


the trouble, so we poured crude oil on them; then in a few days 
there was a heavy rain which washed everything out clean; 


but this seemed to do no good. In the pasture there was a well 
and windmill, the water from which was running all the time 
into a large tank, so that there was at all times plenty of fresh 
water. 

What we want to know is, what disease these animals died 
from. truly, 
S. Maxwett. 
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“MONTANA FREE FROM DOURINE AND GLANDERS— 
REPLY TO CANADIAN ASPERSIONS. 


HELENA, MONT., Sept. 7, 1907. é sot 

Editors American Veterinary Review: ote 

DEAR Sirs:—I note in the August number of the REVIEW the 

the perennial plaint that Canada (N.W.T.) received its dourine int 

_ infection from Montana; “ from which state, by the way, Can- tan 
_ada has received several seedings with glanders and other equally 

undesirable diseases.” ves 

I can now positively state, and substantiate the statement it ; 

_by the cleanest of evidence, that the foregoing statement is ab- ger 

- solutely false, and there is every reason to believe that Canada of 

has not “received several seedings with glanders and other or 

equally undesirable diseases from Montana.” 

Dr. Robert Treacy, Federal Inspector in charge of this dis- j 

trict, who has had seven field men at work in Montana since 


 éarly spring, stated to the writer a few weeks since that Montana 
was the cleanest state from glanders of any with which he was Ed 
personally acquainted. 
There have been in this state since early spring nearly a 
thousand horses mallein tested intended for Canadian shipment ; 
the mallein test made by veterinarians approved by Dr. Melvin, 
and among the entire number tested not one reactor has been 
determined. 
-% The statement that the diagnosis of Canada’s dourine was 
not confirmed by any of the American veterinarians can easily 
be disproven by consulting Dr. Rutherford’s 1904 report. 
Immediately on finding suspicion of this disease near Leth- 
bridge, N. W. T., by Dr. * Burnett, Dr. E. T. Davison, Federal 
- dourine expert, was sent by Dr. Melvin, at the special request 
be Dr. Rutherford, to consult with Dr. Burnett, and at this 


time Dr. Davison confirmed Dr. Burnett’s diagnosis. 

Early this year, at my request, Dr. Melvin stationed Dr. 
‘Davison in Montana for the purpose of fully investigating the 
continued allegations of the Canadian authorities that Montana 
was a “hot-bed of dourine.” Since early spring Dr. Davison 
- Fr seven qualified field men have been assiduously searching 


or this and other infectious diseases on the range and among 
closely domesticated herds throughout the State. During this 
time several thousands of horses have been examined under all 
conditions and not even a suspicion of this disease has been 
found. 
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It would appear that the Canadian authorities for some rea- 
| son known only to themselves, are making these unwarranted 
| statements relative to the domestic animals of Montana, and 
the only reason that I can see for their so doing is the evident 
intention of injuring the Northwest Territory market for Mon- 
tana-bred stuff. 

I trust on the publication of Dr. Davison’s report of his in- — 
vestigation in Montana, you will do me the kindness to give 
it a prominent place in the REVIEw, so that the profession in 
general can judge for themselves as to whether the allegations 
of the Canadian authorities and others interested are malicious 


or not. Yours respectfully, 
ra M. E. KNow es. 


J THE GEORGIA LEGISLATIVE SITUATION. 
EXPERIMENT, Ga., August 27, 1907, 
Editors American Veterinary Review: a 
Dear Sirs :—Referring to the progress of Veterinary Legis- 
lation in Georgia, I beg to advise that the bill for the estab- 
lishment of a Veterinary Examining Board, and regulating the 
practice of veterinary medicine, was readily passed by the House 
of Representatives in the session just closed; and was favorably 
reported by the Committee, and read the second time in the 
Senate but I regret to say during the last two days of the ses- _ 
- sion it failed to come up for final reading and passage, on ac- 
count of the immense pressure of other business. It will now 
remain on the calendar without prejudice and will come up 
early in the session of next summer, and the Georgia Veter- 
inary Association feels confident it will be passed without trou- 
ble. There were no objections to the bill, in fact, it was con- 
sidered a good move, but the General Assembly were so busy re- 
forming the prohibition and franchise laws, and getting after 
_ the railroads, that there was very little time for the considera- 
tion of other measures. It is said by good judges that our As- 
sociation did well to get the bill as far along as we did. We, 
of course, regret the postponement of justice for well trained 
_ men until another summer, but will try to make up for it later. 
The Georgia Association now numbers 20 good men who are 
strong and active in the profession. 


Very truly yours, 
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The house of W. R. Jenkins Co., New York City, is keep- 
ing the veterinary profession supplied with new works and re- 
vised editions of their most popular text-books. Within the 
past month we have received from it not less than five of such 
_works, and more are promised in the near future. All of the 
old works have received careful overhaulings by their authors, 
-and are made in every way to conform with the latest advances 
in veterinary knowledge. They are as follows: 

VETERINARY OssTETrRiIcs. By W. H. Dalrymple, M. R. C. V. S., of the Louisi- 
ana State University. 

_ This work is too well known to require any further words 
than were expressed on the occasion of the appearance of 
its first and second editions, other than that the author has 
added several important sections, particularly one on the latest 
discoveries in the treatment of parturient paresis, and the treat- 
ment by compressed yeast of abortion in cows. — 


VETERINARY ToxicoLocy. By Joshua A. Nunn, F, R. C. V. S. 


While this is a new work in book form, the material has 
already appeared in the Veterinary Journal (London), and was 
commenced by the author while in England and completed in 
South Africa. He makes no claim to originality, but has com- 
piled from all available sources a very valuable little volume for 
convenient reference by practitioners and others. It has hitherto 
been a serious undertaking for a veterinarian to seek accurate and 
full information upon toxicology, and the labors of Dr. Nunn 
will be gratefully appreciated. 

THE SurcicAL ANATOMY OF THE Horse. By John T. Share-Jones, M. R. C. 
V. S., Lecturer in charge of the Department of Veterinary Anatomy 
in the University of Liverpool, etc. Part I. of four parts. 

In publishing this beautiful work the author says an attempt 
is made to supply what is believed to be a long-felt want in the 
veterinary profession, namely, a complete description of those 
anatomical regions which are directly concerned in the practice 
of veterinary surgery. In the preparation of the work anatomi- 
cal structures are dealt with according to their bearing upon the 
surgical affections and operations. Part I. is indeed a magnifi- 
cently printed and arranged volume, the plates being marvels 
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of excellence, many of them in colors, and, while our cursory 
examination does not permit of an exact statement as to its 
technical correctness, it seems unreasonable that a work upon 
which so much care has been bestowed could be otherwise than 
accurate in all details. Part I. includes: (1) superficial exam- 
ination; (2) head and neck in section; (3) the teeth; (4) the 
tongue, soft palate, cesophagus, and salivary glands; (5) the 
larynx, trachea, and guttural pouches; (6) the bones—sinuses of 
the skull; (7) the temporo-maxillary joint—the ligamentum 
nuchz and the region of the altas—poll-evil; (8) the eye and 
the external ear; (g) the superior maxillary division of the fifth 
nerve—the blood and the lymph vessels; muscles of the head and 
neck ; table of nerves of the head and neck. The author, being a 
firm believer in the superiority of a pictorial over a verbal knowl- 
edge of anatomy, has graphically illustrated the text wherever 
possible and has reduced the written matter to a minimum. In 
this first part there are seven colored plates and twenty-six half 
tones. 

Modern veterinary surgeons must have this work. 
VETERINARY MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. By Kenelm Winslow, M. D., 
M. D. V., B. A. S. (Harv.). Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

It seems that each year Winslow revises and Jenkins publishes 
a new edition of this excellent text-book. They are determined 
to keep this work at its highest point of efficiency. In the pres- 
ent revision the most notable feature is the substitution of a sec- 
tion on Condensed Treatment of Diseases of the Domestic Ani- 
mals for the Index of Diseases and Remedial Measures, at the 
end of the book. Winslow’s work has so completely superseded 
all other text-books in American schools, that it is gratifying to 
see this yearly effort to keep it worthy of the place it has at- 
tained. 
| THe VETERINARIAN’S CALL-Boox. By Roscoe R. Bell, D. V. S., of the Review. 

This little pocket account and reference book has been thor- 
oughly revised from the first to the last line; some of the data 
that has been carried for many years has been omitted and its 
place supplied by newer material deemed to be of greater value 


to those who have constantly used it for some fifteen years. A 


chapter on Prescription Writing has been added for the con- 
venience of new practitioners and those who may wish to refer 

to it in the proper composition of prescriptions, while tables cov- 
ering a variety of subjects are distributed throughout the forty- 
one pages of reference matter. An up-to-date list of all the vet- 
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-erinary medical associations of the United States and Canada 
is given, together with their secretaries and their addresses, as 
well as a table showing the states of the Union having veter- 
inary practice laws and their executive officers. 

7 In its revised form “ The Veterinarian’s Call-Book” will be 

found a more valuable companion than heretofore. 
- The Jenkins Company announce that a revision of Smith’s 
“ Veterinary Physiology ’’ will soon be ready for distribution, 

-and that a work on “ The Production and Marketing of Clean 

Milk,” by Kenelm Winslow, which will be right up to date and 

well illustrated, is now in pr ess. (R. R. B.) 


OBITUARY. es, 


HUGO L. RAMACCIOTTI, D.V.S. 


On Tuesday, Sept. 10, this well-known and popular veter- 

inarian of Omaha, Neb., died suddenly from cerebral apoplexy 

_ while being shaved preparatory to departing for the Kansas 
City meeting of the A. V. M. A., of which he was an old and 
honored member. The news was soon telephoned to the con- 
vention, and the greatest gloom was cast over that organiza- 
tion. Resolutions of regret and condolence were adopted, and 
-a wreath of flowers was ordered placed upon his bier in the 
name of the Association. 

Dr. Ramacciotti was a native of New York City, and studied 
veterinary medicine at the old Columbia Veterinary College, 
from which he graduated in the early ’80s, soon afterward going 
to Nebraska and locating at Omaha. He enjoyed a lucrative 
practice, held many positions of honor and trust, and was affili- 
ated with many secret and civic organizations. He was a 
prime mover and leading spirit in the Order of Ak-sar-ben, which 
entertained the A. V. M. A. so royally in 1898, and a large 
delegation from the organization attended his funeral. About 
two years ago it became necessary to amputate one of Dr. Ra- 
macciotti’s feet, and it is said that he never enjoyed good health 
after that event. He limped around with a beautiful gold-headed 
came presented by his confréres in Nebraska. 

He was a loyal and hard-working associationist, being a 
member of every veterinary organization to which he was eligi- 
ble, and was indefatigable in his efforts to prosecute illegals 
and to —— the practice law of Nebraska. 
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AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting was held in the Casino, 
Kansas City, Mo., September 10, 11, 12 and 13, and was called 
to order at 10:30 A. M. of the first day by President James Law. 
A circumstance which foretold the unprecedented attendance 
which was to mark the meeting of 1907 was that when the pres- 
ident’s gavel descended the room was filled to its capacity by 
members and visitors, including a large number of ladies. When 
the meeting had been formally opened, the president introduced, 
Hon. Henry M. Beardsley, Mayor of Kansas City, who welcomed 
the veterinarians to the Western metropolis in a manner which 
made them feel that a part of everything they beheld belonged to 
them. He stated that as there was no wall around the city, no 
keys could be delivered to us, but he assured us that the pardoning 
power was absolute with the Mayor, and we might expect the 
utmost clemency in case of transgression. He told of the won- 
derful growth of Kansas City and how the civic pride of her cit- | 
izens had stopped at nothing in forcing her to the front of Amer- | 
ica’s great cities. Their zeal, he said, sometimes made them ap-— 
pear ridiculous in the eves of outsiders, and to illustrate this he ~ 
told a number of anecdotes. One was about a Kansas City man _ 
who was forced to change his residence to another State. Meet- 
ing an enthusiastic resident of that city one day, the natural topic 
of conversation was the wonderful growth and development of | 
the Missouri city. The resident was extravagant in his descrip- 
tion of the rapid advance being made, and he told his friend that — 
the situation beggared description ; he must actually see it often _ 
to appreciate what was going on. “ But,” said the former resi- 
dent, “I do keep posted ; I was at Kansas City for two days week 
before last.” “Ves, yes: I understand that; but you ought to 
see it mow.” Another story was about two residents of Kansas 
City who made a visit to the Pacific Coast. One of these was 


circumspect in his references to matters at home, else people © 
would discredit his stories. It was finally agreed that the con- 
servative Kansas Citian was to step on the toe of his friend when- 
ever he wandered beyond the danger lines. One day while on © 


their visit, a Tesident of the Golden Gate was telling of the great wil . 
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buildings projected to replace those destroyed by the earthquake 
and fire of a year ago. But these buildings were nothing to the 


Missourian. “‘ Why,” said he, “ the Jones’ Dry Goods Company 
has begun a steel structure on Main street that will be twenty 
stories high, six hundred feet jong, and ’’—just then his friend 
stepped on his toe—“ and two feet deep.” When his attention 
was drawn to the ridiculous proportions of the Main street build- 
ing, he remarked that if his friend had let him alone he would 
have had a creditable structure erected. The Mayor had watched 
the progress of development of the veterinary profession and the © ‘ 
automobile industry, and was entirely convinced that there was | 
no serious menace to the former by horseless vehicles. ' 

Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, of Louisiana, was selected to respond — 
to the Mayor’s address, and the association has never been more 
fortunate in its representative, for Dalrymple was eloquent, dip- 
lomatic, wise and witty, and any one who heard him, whether 
layman or professional, had a higher regard for the veterinary 
profession at its conclusion. 

At the conclusion of the formalities attending the opening — 
exercises, the president delivered the annual address, as follows: 


PRESIDENT LAW’S ADDRESS. 


“Tn facing the pleasant duty with which you have honored 
me, I claim the privilege of speaking freely from a lifetime of | 
experience as a veterinarian and teacher. It has been well said 
that the medicine of to-day differs radically from that of twenty 
years ago. I had the privilege of listening to an able professor 
who followed the great Sydenham in his doctrine of epidemic in- 
fluence, and who denied the contagious nature of epizodtic dis- 
eases. It is still interesting and instructive to read their argu- 
ments in favor of the all-controlling influence of telluric, atmos- 
pheric, and dietetic conditions, and to suspect that we modern © 
students are at times too much tempted to ignore obvious truths — 
in favor of others no less patent, which dominate the medical > 
mind of to-day. Then, as now, the mind, strongly preoccupied — 
by a foregone conclusion, followed the time-honored habit of — 
magnifying the evidence which made for its own preconceived 
belief, and of minimizing or ignoring that which would lead to 
an opposite conclusion. Every epidemic and epizootic from 
small-pox to scarlet fever and from Rinderpest to rabies was con- 
sidered due to the epidemic constitution, and was to be met by 
changing the constitution and environment. The great funda- - 
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self propagating, did not as yet dominate the medical mind. 


“To us such a position seems absolutely impossible and we © 


are tempted to recall the statement of Carlyle that our race con- 
sists of so many hundred millions of human beings—mostly fools. 
“ But we must not forget that the human mind, even to-day, © 


is far from perfect in its operations; it is difficult to keep before — 
it all phases of any given problem and still more difficult to give © 
The mind of | 


due and equally just emphasis to all such phases. 
a Socrates, Plato or Aristotle was just as clear, sound and potent 
as the minds of modern Europe or America. 

“ The ancient knew intimately the stars and planets and their _ 
courses, and arranged their calendars accordingly, but it required © 
the genius of a Copernicus to upset the theory that the earth was 
center of the universe, round which the whole cosmos revolved. 


“The brightest minds of early times were familiar with the | 


generation and force of steam, but it required the mind of a New- © 
comen or Watt to effectively harness this great power and set 
it to do the work of the world. Once this was done, its adapt- 


ability was so self-evident that we wonder how the solons of | 


earlier times could have escaped recognition of such an obvious 
application. 

“The same is true of every great discovery. When demon- 
strated it is simple and obvious to the mind cognizant of the 
conditions which led up to it, yet for untold centuries it had re- 
mained a closed book to humanity as a whole. 

“Medicine furnishes no exception to this general rule. To | 
achieve an advance two things are required: 1, That we stand 
on the vantage ground of the best science of the past; and 2, That 
we cultivate the appreciative mind ready to avail of the finger- 
posts in past and present science which point to a new and fruit- 
ful departure. 

“Veterinary examples of this great truth crowd upon us. 
Gastric indigestions were first treated by stimulant ammonias and 


essential oils; then the alkalinity of ammonia suggested alkaline | 


preparations of soda and potash which also cured by arresting | 
the acid fermentation; then the acknowledged arrest of the fer- 
mentation suggested the successful use of antiseptics, such as es- 
sential oils, sulphites, chloral, etc. The local treatment of milk — 
fever by supposed antiseptic measures appeared to establish the 
fundamental value of potassium iodide, but, on experiment, other 
eee did equally well, as did distension - bland liquid mix- 
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tures, colostrum, oxygen and even sterilized air. The advance 
was natural and indeed inevitable, yet the great mass of veterin- 
arians was not instantly appreciative, and it remained for a few 
observant, resourceful and meditative persons to rise to the de- 
mand of the moment and to apply the torch to the accumulating, 
illuminating materials and light up the darkness of previous doc- 
trines and therapeutics. 
“Few advances of all the ages are pregnant with more good 
to humanity than this simple development in the field of milk 
fever. We can now secure the survival of the fittest, breed races 


cow to five times the former amount and upward, and the finan- 
cial return from $500,000,000 to $2,500,000,000. This makes | 
no account of the resulting increase of live stock, and natural fer- © 
tilizers, of the soil enrichment, and of the increase of farm crops 
generally. 

“ Great minds as well as small ones, suffer from the one-sided 
and imperfect view of things. The immortal Pasteur, who © 
robbed hydrophobia of its terrors, bringing well founded hope and _ 
comfort to the bitten man, yet in his endeavor to immunize the 
dogs of France against rabies, by inoculation with a weakened 
virus, has riveted the chains upon the nation, when rabies could 
and should have been eradicated as it has been from the British 
Islands. The great Robert Koch fell into a similar error in ex- _ 
ploiting his tuberculin as a cure for tuberculosis. With his mind 
filled with the prospect of personal benefit to the individual at- — 
tacked, he failed to appreciate the fact that, in the lower animals, — 
the question of controlling a contagious disease is essentially an _ 
economical one, and that no animal is so sacred, or so valuable, 
that it can be safely preserved at the expense of infecting others | 
and perpetuating for all time a deadly pestilence. The blinding | 
effect of a fixed habit of mind is further shown in the fact that he 
and his followers have their eyes closed to the obvious fact that 
tuberculosis, in neither man nor beast, produces in its victim such 
antagonism to the bacillus as would give reasonable assurance of 
the extinction of that microbe in the same system. The moaer- 
ately affected man or animal often survives for a reasonably long 
lifetime, without the destruction of the bacillus in the system and — 
without becoming proof against renewed infection by bacilli en- 
tering from without. . 

“An acute infectious disease, self limiting and rarely or never _ 
recurring in the same individual, offers itself for safe and effec- — 
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tive immunization, but with tuberculosis or glanders which may — 
last in a chronic form for a lifetime, the preservation of the ani- 
mal is too often but a means of perpetuation of the infection. 

“The considerations, which would condemn the application | 
to animals of the tuberculin treatment of Koch, apply with _ 
greater force still to the bovo-vaccine treatment of the honored _ 
Von Behring. This provides for introducing, into the system, 
not only the chemical disease-products, but the modified bacillus | 
as well. No wonder that the lauded immunizing action is partial - 
and uncertain and that many of the animals treated show tuber-— 
culosis afterward. 

“It cannot be justly said that, in certain favorable cases it is 
impossible to induce an appreciable amount of intolerance and > 
immunity, as this can be secured in measure by open air life, a_ 
generous oleaginous ration, a tonic treatment, the injection of — 
oxygen, a freer circulation of opsonins, etc., but it can be truth- 
fully affirmed that no one of these, nor all together, can be trusted — 
to give an immunization which can be successfully employed on a © 
large scale, as a State sanitary measure, for the purpose of secur- 
ing complete extinction of tuberculosis in the herds of a country. 
Whenever a State enters on an earnest work of extinction of the © 
disease germ in animals, immunizing measures of this kind must — 
be forbidden, or the alleged immunized herds must be carefully © 
and permanently secluded from other animals. 

“It would be pessimistically wrong to deny the possibility of - 
immunization against tuberculosis, but up to the present time we 
seem to have been working on the wrong line. We have by no — 
means exhausted the probable resources of nature in this matter. 
The solution of the problem, if ever made, may turn out to be Fo 
as simple as was the changing of the chemical reaction in gastric » 
tympany or the arrest of the production of leucomaines in milk 
fever. Until we reach this wished for goal, we must, in reel 


sanitation, earnestly pursue the old, tried and approved methods © 
of veterinary sanitary science and police, methods which have — 
never failed us when intelligently, earnestly and honestly applied. — 


Old and New Science and Method. 


“Tn carrying out old established methods, however, we must — 
not for a moment forget nor ignore the new lights that are being > 
constantly shed on the fundamental truths on which these meth- 
ods are based. What is the life history of each infective germ? 

Is it alkali proof or acid proof? Is it aerobic or anaerobic? : 
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Does it love light or darkness? What races of animals and what 
animal juices sustain its life, productivity and virulence and what 
do not? Is it a compulsory parasite or only a facultative one? 
Can it be maintained virulent, on, or in, vegetables, or other non- 
animal medium and, if so, on what? What soils, air, buildings 
and other materials of the environment favor its preservation and 
virulence? What rations and what agents taken into the animal 
system increase, and what decrease susceptibility to its invasion? 
These are but illustrative examples of the necessity of the broad- 
est and most acurate knowledge in dealing with any one microbe, 
and with sanitary expedients for its suppression. 

“Miserable failures constantly follow the lack of the new 
scientific knowledge. How many have been brought face to face. 
with the sheep-worms diagnosed as tuberculosis? Or with Oeso-— 
phagostoma nodules which had been charged to consumption? 
Quite recently a most deadly extension of uncinariasis in a large 
kennel, was treated for a length of time as distemper. Too fre- 
quently the deadly uncinaria or the stroggylus (Ostertagi or 
Vicarius) are mistaken for dysentery. 

“On the other hand our modern, improved, laboratory meth- 
ods of diagnosis have heen allowed to crowd out, the older ap- 
proved systems, and to leave a case in doubt which could have 
been quickly and accurately determined by such older methods. 
A mad dog, shet in the head, is examined for the Negri bodies, — 
and for the neuroglia-cell proliferation in the plexiform gang- 
lion, but naturally without any satisfactory results. The body of 
the dog has been buried and the question of rabies is left in doubt. | 
In one such case I had the body exhumed, when the ae 
stomach, devoid of food materials and containing grass, straw, — 
and w ood, together with the empty, congested urinary bladder, 
coincided with a history of furious rabies in making diagnosis of 
rabies certain. In other dogs killed early, before the patho- histo- | 
logical lesions were developed, a safe diagnosis could be made on © 
the stomach, bladder and history. In such cases the old method 
gives conclusions which could be implicitly relied on, when the 
mere microscopic, laboratory examination is worthless. I hope 
no one will misunderstand me here. I stand for the new diag- 
nosis quite as strongly as I do for the old. No one can afford 
to discard either the past method or the present, each is essential 
in its own proper place; each can furnish results that are absolute- 
ly reliable; both should be availed of when circumstances permit. 
But in the early stages of wai disease or with the head crushed, 
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the new laboratory method may prove valueless. And yet the 
laboratory method has so engrossed the modern mind that the | 
practice now is to send but the head only of an animal suspected — 

of rabies. This cannot be too strongly condemned, betraying as © 
it does, the lack of a sufficiently comprehensive knowledge of the 

disease on the part of those in charge. Wherever available the. 

microscopic diagnosis of the disease should be sought, but in no ~ 
case should the macroscopic diagnosis be omitted. 


“ Tuberculosis.—Again no means of diagnosis is more reliable | 
than the tuberculin test in suitable conditions. But the modern > 
tendency has been to abandon all other methods in favor of this — 
as an exclusive resort. To show the mistake of this, I need only © 
recall that this test may be absolutely unreliable in case of a beast — 
with an abnormally high temperature: in a tuberculous cow in — 
a state of marasmus: in a parturient or aborting cow: in the sub- 
ject of any disorder liable to cause a rise of temperature apart 
from the tuberculin: in an animal which has been repeatedly 
tuberculinized ; in an animal exposed to any cause of excitement 
or change of environment, which will tend to generate animal 
heat or restrain its radiation, or in any one of a number of other 
inimical conditions. The operator who bases his diagnosis on 
tuberculin alone must at times stand in pitiable helplessness. 
But the newer tuberculin tests must also be availed of. Vallée 
has shown that the skin of the tuberculous horse, ox or pig, 
shaved and painted with tuberculin, and, when dry, scarified to 
the surface of the derma, develops a congestion, exudation, — 
cedema, and thickening, which is not shown in the sound ani- 
mal. This lasts two days to several weeks. Fraud may be large- 
ly obviated by covering the part for 12 hours with a cloth cover 
attached around the edges. Vallée has further shown that instil- 
ing tuberculin into the conjunctival sac produces in 6 to 12 hours, 
weeping, ptosis, congestion and oedema which lasts for two 
days or more. 


“In degeneration and especially cretefaction of tubercle the 
Rontgen ray is an available means of diagnosis, with the draw- 
back that time, experience, skill, and elaborate apparatus and 
power, stand in the way of any general application of the method 
by the practitioner. 

“ Again the agglutination test can be applied, and though it 
is not yet proved to be infallible it can be made a valuable ac- 
cessory to the other methods. 
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‘“ These new tests have the advantage of doing away in large 
measure with that continued vigilance and exhausting labor, 
which have proved a serious temptation to the careless practi- 
tioner to slight the work and leave his results unworthy of im- 
plicit confidence. 
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“ Autointoxication is familiar in medical thought as never be- 
fore, and offers a satisfactory explanation of many morbid states" 
which were more or less mysterious to our forefathers. The poi- 
sonous principle is generated in the body cells as in the case ae 
leucomaines, in fermentations in gastric intestinal and other 
visceral contents, in disorder of secretory functions, in decompo- — 
sitions of secretions already made, in degenerations of tissues, 
in neoplasms, or in other morbid states. Until we become ac- © 
quainted with all phases of organic and physiological chemistry, 
with the influence of different - rations and interactions of differ- 
ent ingredients, with the effects of various regimens and envir- 
onments, we cannot hope to understand the bearings of all forms | 
of self-poisoning, nor be prepared to deal with them as expert 
physicians. 


“ Parasitism is to a large extent a new field for the veter- 
inarian of to-day. He must now recognize parasites not only | 
as causes of irritation, depletion and exhaustion, as interfering 
directly with the functions of the organs they invade, but also. 
as contributing to the production of toxic matters which inter- 
fere with vital functions, and, still more important, as the bearers” 
of microbian infections of the most dangerous kinds from one 
animal system to another. Lice and fleas, mites and ticks are 
to-day recognized as bearers from animal to animal of microbian ~ 
infection. This applies, not alone to the blood-suckers, and to 
insects that bite the skin, but to such as, like the house fly, trans- 
fer on their pad-like palpi, the infection from sore to sore, from 
mucosa to mucosa, or from injected animal product to food or > 
water. Some carry from victim to victim embryos of worms, 
some entertain a larva to be swallowed by another | 
animal in which it may develop into a mature tapeworm, some 
entertain and transfer a plasmodium, a piroplasma or a try- 
panosoma to the blood of a new victim, some generate in ad- 
dition a venom which, instilled with the microbe into the wound. 
depresses the vitality of the defensive elements in the tissue of 


sions of many of the result'ng diseases Guring hot weather, when 
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the victim and lays the latter open to invasion. The great exten- _ : 
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invertebrates abound, are often largely due to such intervention 
of insects. 

‘Turn to worms and we meet with hundreds of species and 
varieties which not only invade the bodies of their respective 
hosts, but often introduce more or less deadly infections as well. 
The many worms that as embryos burrow into the tissues and 
vessels are the most liabile to infect, next come the large class 
of blood-suckers that make breaches or virtual infection chan- 
nels in the mucosa, together with a large number of tzeniz, and 
other helminthes with armed heads. But it is impossible to ex- 
onerate the non-burrowing and non-biting varieties, as their 
embryos are liable to enter the ducts of intestinal glands, and 
the alveoli of Peyer’s patches and the solitary follicles, where in- 
fection can rest and multiply until it can enter the system as 
microbe or microbian toxin. Cases of tetanus of obscure origin, 
of appendicitis in man, and of inflammatory ulcerative and gen- 
eral disorders are now traced to such causes. 

“These give us faint glimpses of wide fields that have been 
too much neglected in veterinary medicine, sanitation and educa- 
tion, but which demand in the future earnest cultivation by the 
profession. Parasitism has become an important study, acces- 
sory to the vast modern field of bacteriology and bio-pathology, 
and one that can no longer be left to neglect nor treated lightly. 

“ Surgery has through asepsis and antisepsis attained to tri- 
umphs undreamed of in the past: it is now a familiar thing to 
open the abdominal cavity even in the horse, to perform plastic 
operations on the bowels, the joints, or the great nerve centers; 
to arrest hemorrhage by somatic products like adrenalin, or 
chemical ones like lime salts; the long-standing opprobrium of 
paralysis of the arytenoid muscles has been largely removed by 
obliteration of the laryngeal ventricle by pulling off its mucosa; 
diagnosis of lameness has been simplified by the use of electricity, 
cocaine or stovaine, and the operator commands the situation in 
many cases where formerly he stood helpless. 

“ Physiological therapeutics is coming to the front in differ- 
ent lines and gives promise of great future usefulness. The pos- 
sibilities of immunization have hardly been touched on as vet. 
but we are constantly learning more of the conditions in which 
it may be splendidly utilized, and those that antagonize achieve- 
ment. Attention is now being given to agents and conditions 
that favor phagocytosis, and the group ‘of opsonins, so-called 
because they prepare the food for the phagocytes, is prominently 
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before the scientist. These are very varied, differing with each 
disease, with the germs and even individuality of each victim, 
and with each invading microorganism, and the as yet some- 
what indefinite knowledge of them is leading forward in the lines 
of diagnosis (by agglutination), of prognosis, and of thera- 
peutics. 

“ Accessory to the action of the opsonins is the improve- 
ment in the circulation of the tissues invaded by the bacteria, 
and whether this is affected by the time-honored fomentations, 
frictions, rubefacients or massage, by Bier’s method of dilating 
the capillaries by cupping or damming back the blood, by 
Wright’s system of lessening the plasticity of the blood and lymph 
by medication, or by other means, the question of success or 
failure will often depend on the skillful and well-adjusted appli- 
cation of such indispensable accessories. 

‘A new and promising departure in therapeutics consists in 
the introduction of electrolysis. It has long been known that 
acids and radicals are evolved at the positive electrode, and bases 
at the negative one. Now we can avail of this to set free chlorine 
in a tumor from a golden needle varnished except at the point: 
the tissue is coagluated and destroyed and finally absorbed. Pure 
nascent iodine is similarly introduced into enlarged glands where 
the relatively very minute amount, being uncombined and un- 
weakened acts, without irritating yet with great effect. In neu- 
ralgia and rheumatism, salicylic acid can be introduced into the 
tortured tissue in infinitesimal amount giving prompt results. 
In anaerobic infection oxygen can be liberated in the tissues to 
the discomfiture of the microbian invader. Why may not this 
local treatment by electrolysis become the true line of triumph 
over many intractable disorders? It promises to furnish a far 
safer and more effective local treatment for many affections 
which have been long met by a general, and, sometimes injuri- 
ous saturation of the entire system with drugs. But, to apply 
it, the practitioner must be an accomplished chemist, toxicologist, 


therapeutist and electrician. 
| 
Veterinary Education. 


“ Veterinary Education has become a burning question, which 
cannot be extinguished, but blazes up at each annual meeting 
as well as in our faculties’ organization. In one word, it may 
be asserted that the dispute cannot be settled until we advance 


the requirements for admission to the profession approximately 
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to those exacted in the sister profession of human medicine. 
After many futile attempts, extending over as many years, in the 


Empire State, we twelve years ago sought and obtained a statute _ 


adapted from the law then in force for regulating the practice 


of human medicine. It provided similar requirements for ma-— 
triculation, a curriculum of three years which must be approved © 
and accepted by the Education Department of the State Govern- 
ment, a degree ‘conferred by such a N. Y. State-endorsed college, 
and a license to practice conferred after successful examination by 
the Education Department. This remained inferior to the medt- 
cal requirements in that it imposed a curriculum of but three 
years instead of four. This Statute set the Empire State apart 
from and above all others in its veterinary education, and soon 
complaints poured in on all sides. Graduates of schools having 
practically no matriculation requirement and but ten or twelve 
months of college study, joined with those having a fair entrance 
requirement and a college course of three years. It was claimed 
that any one having a veterinary degree from any college should 
have liberty to practice in New York, a Strange demand, truly, 
seeing that the State must then grant to aliens what she denied 
to her own citizens. Then it was claimed that the old practitioner 
from another State should be welcomed to practice in New York 
without evidence of preliminary school education, and without 


F 


an examination to test professional acquirements. This was 


worse than the first claim. It would admit the most poorly edu- 
cated man, with the shortest and most imperfect college course, 
or with none, if he had spent some years in alleged practice in 
another State. Then came the plausible demand for reciprocity. 


The license granted by an official examining board in one State a 
must be accepted in every other State, including New York! | 


Again, it was urged that a graduate of a three-year veterinary — 


college should be examined for license in New York without 


fulfilling the New York requirements for matriculation. Any- — 
thing, no matter how illogical, to break down the New York | 


statute. In every case the outsider proposed to grant special 
privileges to veterinarians educated or practicing outside the 
State, while denying them to those educated and graduated with- 
in the State. 

“Tn seeking reciprocity or a modus vivendi in such a matter 
there are but two possible methods—either grade the require- 
ments exacted in outside States up to the standard of New York, 
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The real question is,shall we grade up, or shall we grade down? 
Must the veterinary profession keep pace with the advance of 
the twentieth century, or can it afford to recede? The latter 
course has been favored in what might well be considered as 
unexpected quarters. At the last annual meeting of the N. Y. 
S. Veterinary Medical Society a motion was introduced looking 
toward the reduction of the standard of veterinary education 
in New York. This was fortunately defeated. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Veterinary Medical Association of New York City, 
a motion disapproving of our State law was carried, after ap- 
peals had been made, by its known enemies, invited from out- 
side the State, while New York State advocates of the law had 
been left out. 

‘Every one must be allowed to act out his own convictions 
in this matter, but for the same reason any one with enlightened 
judgment is in duty bound to give a reason for the faith that 
is in him, and with all due respect for the views of others, to 
_lay before them the reasons for thinking otherwise than they 
do. Under present conditions, I feel that I would be false to 
the trust you have reposed in me, if I should seek to evade such 
a manifest call of duty. 


Demand for Better Sanitary Service. 


“More than ever before, the world needs the sanitary services 
of well-educated veterinarians, and is becoming increasingly 
solicitous for the highest grade of such service. This is shown 
in the statutes enacted by State after State for regulating veter- 
inary practice, and for securing to the stock owners a guarantee 
of education and skill on the part of its veterinary practitioners. 
It is shown in the increasingly searching examinations imposed 
on candidates for sdadinsion to veterinary service in the army, 
in the Federal civil service, in State, municipal and district ser- 
vice. The opponents of the higher education should study the 
results of such examinations in ‘their relation to colleges having 
the higher requirements, and to those having the lone. They 
would find that the successful men were, in a very large majority © 
of cases, the representative of higher education and preparation, 


while the unsuccessful represented the lower grades in both. | 


invite the comparison. I am dealing in no a priori argument. I 


appeal to the records 
“Tam convinced that if a false sentiment for colleges a 


have allowed themselves to be left behind in the race of improve- 
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ment, and the supposed pecuniary interests of such colleges, could | ; 
be eliminated from the discussion, few if any of its present in- 
veterate opponents would longer object to even the New York 
State law on the ground of excessive requirements. 
‘The increasing demands exacted of aspirants to public vet- 

erinary service mark an epoch in which veterinary education 
must respond to such demands, or be relegated to neglect. The © 

accomplished pathologist and sanitarian of animals is alone _ 
worthy of public confidence as a guardian of public health where | 
veterinary sanitation is involved. The veterinarian is the only 
logical or safe officer to be charged with the control of animal 

diseases that are dangerous to man, yet, if the public is to en- 
trust him with this duty, it must be first assured that the veter- 
: 5 inarian-in question is equally accomplished in all that pertains 
to these diseases in the lower animals as the physician is in re- 
gard to the same affections as seen in man. If, on the contrary, 
the veterinarian has had but a scanty school education, and is 
-_ quite devoid of knowledge of those modern tongues in which > 
! the most recent advances are often first recorded, and if he has 


had a professional curriculum of but ten, twelve or eighteen 
months, with. practically no laboratory training, can he complain 
if his special merits and experience are set aside in favor of the 
medical man who has had at least a high school education, fol- 
lowed by four years of study in a medical college, including ex- 
a tensive laboratory training? If we would assert our fitness and 
right to deal, in the case of animal, with diseases common to 
mat and animals, we must be ready to show the general public 
that our education and training will suffer nothing by comparison 
with that of the modern medical graduate. We should be hon- 
; : est with ourselves in this matter, basing our claims on a better 
a training and a special fitness for dealing with these diseases as 
oa they occur in the lower animals, but no less on a training in 
| the pathology, etiology, and prophylaxis of every such com- 
municable disease, as clear and definite, as profound and ac- 
curate for the affection in animals, as is possessed by the best 
medical man with reference to the same infection or malady 
in man. 

“Complaint has been made that official test examinations 
lack in the important element of direct personal contact between 
examiner and examined. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
accomplished man can furnish satisfactory written answers, while 
the uneducated candidate cannot. The practical test was cant 
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upon the medical law of license, and because its insertion would 
have impaired the force of our plea for equivalent regulation, 
and might have entailed one more defeat of our measure. But, 
even as it stands, a practical test is imposed. The candidate 
must be a graduate of a veterinary college approved and register- 
ed by the Education Department of the State Government as 
being up to the required standard. No such college worthy of 
the name will fail to apply the test of practical work and exam- 
ination. For the college that does its duty the practical test 
should carry no dread, while, to the candidate of the college 
which fails in its duty, both written and practical examinations 
are perilous. We have not yet reached perfection by any means. 
But we have taken a most important step; we are now ready 
to welcome the practical test in the examination for license, as 2 
further step in advance; but never can we endorse the abandon- 
ment or depreciation of our written entrance or licensing exam- | 
inations. 

“We all know how the average low estimate of the veter- 
inarian has so often led to the employment of medical men to 


do veterinary State work, and how much the community at 
suffered from this attempt to block a square hole with a round 
plug. Even cur New York Agricultural Law provides that 
‘the commissioner may employ stich and so many medical and 


vetermary practitioners * * as he may deem neces- 


sary.’ Precedence is given to the medical man, and, if this is_ 
the case with our exacting veterinary requirements in New ¥ork, 7 
what may be expected in the case of States with incomparably ; 
low er requirements ? ‘e 
‘“ But it is not in the matter of communicable diseases alone 
that the veterinary official is called upon to protect the public 
health. He must be capable of recognizing the presence in ani-_ 
mal food of the toxic products of disease in the lower animals, 
whether these may be toxins from disease-germs, leucomaines 
or albuminoses from the disordered body cells and tissues, or the 
poisons that are produced by the growth of saprophytes and the 
occurrence of decomposition or metabolism. To determine the 
existence of these, or of any one of them, in an individual case 
demands the education and skill of the comparative pathologist, 
and not simply the restricted view of the physician instructed 
along one line and in the pathology of one genus of animal only. 


But the logic which reserves this field for the aie veterinarian | 
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remains valid only so long as the veterinarian is at least as much © 
an expert in the whole field of the pathology and sanitation of — 
the lower animals as the physician is in the case of the pathology _ 
and sanitation of the human being. The mere name of veterin- | 
arian is not a philosopher’s stone to transform the base-metal | 
ignorance of the bearer into the true gold of science and skill, © 
and unless that name is upheld so as to express the equivalent | 


of the best of the twentieth century expert knowledge of veter- 


inary pathology it can only become a term of reproach, and the | 
unfounded claim, which is sought to be based on it, a mark of © 
merited contempt. To successfully retain the sanitary functions 
claimed for him, the veterinarian must be really an expert in all — 


that pertains to animal pathology—in geology, soils, waters, sites, 
climate, forages and all botanical products; in genera, races, and 
breeds of animals, their dietetics and ameliorations; in buildings, 
ventilation and sewerage; in the physiological chemistry of the 
animal body and its products, in its metabolism as affected by 
food, air, exercise, electric storms, disease and every conceivable 


condition that will affect health or function; in the microbes | 


which are the primary causes of fermentations and the chemical 


products which are the immediate factors in the fermentative 
changes, in the thousand conditions which affect the food sup- 


plies of man and beast. 


Veterinary Education and Animal Health. 


“ All this bears directly on the purely veterinary work of the 
restriction and extinction of contagious, parasitic and other com- 
municable diseases among animals themselves. This is and should 
be the exclusive field of the expert veterinarian and the veter- 
inarian alone. There is here no room for the sophism that be- 
cause an infection is communicable to man, the physician of man 
is called upon to deal with that infection at its source in animals 
though he is profoundly ignorant of its phenomena, course, path- 
ology and prophylaxis in our zodlogical inferiors. From the 
plagues that are restricted to the lower animals we need have 
no apprehension of the colonization of a living germ in the 
human system and of its propagation from man to man in the 
form of a pestilence. In all such purely animal diseases the 
main perils to man consist in the deficiency or deterioration of 
meat or milk, the abundance and quality of which are essential 
to the well-being of the community. Such deficiency may dete- 
riorate the health of the human population and largely under- 
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mine the local or national prosperity. But the remedy must be 
found in an appeal to the veterinary experts who are highly edu- 
cated in the individual animal plagues which cause such wide- 
spread destruction. If the people or the government defy science 
and reason and seek help from inexperts, from laymen, from 
the medical profession, or even from ignorant and untrained 
members of the veterinary profession, only one outcome can be 
expected, and that an unhappy one. 


Veterinary Education and Animal Industry: Political Economy. 


‘But again, the comparative pathologist and sanitarian, 
dealing with our vast possessions in domestic animals, estimated 
at $2,000,000,000 in value, is a factor in political economy which 
cannot be lightly set aside nor undervalued. In dealing with 
the great aggregate of domestic animals, he holds in his hands 
the future prosperity of the nation, namely, the economic pro- 
duction and maintenance of the live stock, the enrichment and 
fertilization of the soil by their products, the abundance and 
cheapness of food materials, and the consequent a en 
and stimulation of every human enterprise. He has primarily 
to do with the live stock interests and these interests interpose 
a limitation which must largely dominate his course. The primary | 
rights of the stock-owner cannot be lightly invaded. He is one 
of the most important factors in the economic world. His prop- 
erty cannot be confiscated for the public good without due proc- 
ess of law based on an assured prospective public profit to be 
derived from the act, nor without a righteous indemnity for the 
possessions taken and the business infringed. To meet this the 
expert veterinarian must be fully and definitely instructed in ex- 
isting statutes bearing on the subject, and he must have a clear 
idea of what new statutory measures may be needed to render his _ 
work effective under special conditions of locality, animal in-— 
dustry and trade. That fundamental principles bearing on such - 
sanitary work have been too often shamefully ignored in the | 
past, is no reason why a similar injurious unreason should domi- : 
nate in the future. We are educating the veterinarian for the - 
twentieth century, not for the nineteenth, nor eighteenth. If 
our veterinary graduate cannot grasp the vital questions of to-day 
and to-morrow, we have failed in our effort, and our alumnus 
is destined to be set aside as an obsolete figure. 

“Tf I can rightly interpret the signs of the times, we are 


entering on an era of reform, in which many of the hoary wrongs 
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of the past are to be righted, in which the mere favored place- 
holder is to be set aside for the public servant best fitted for 
the duty demanded; and in which the faithful fulfillment of the | 
trust will be the condition of continued employment. Facing 
this future, can we hope or expect that veterinary medicine will 
secure and maintain its proper place in the community unless we 
set a higher standard of attainment than we have in the past? 
In all future sanitary work the stock-owner’s interests must be 
allowed full representation and influence, as must no less the 
interests of the general community and of the coming genera- 
tions, and in harmony with all and giving just balance to each, 
must be the work of the official veterinarian, whose command 
of the situation will be exactly in ratio with the acknowledged 
soundness and depth of his expert acquirements. The scien- 
tifically educated agriculturist of the future will see no use in this 
field for the poorly educated veterinarian, recognizing that he 
is lacking in the science and economy in which he himself has 
been instructed. 


Veterinary Education as Accessory to Laboratory Work and Re- 
search. 


ae “ The busy practitioner, no matter how highly educated, can 
not always carry out necessary laboratory methods. He cannot 
always make analysis for the common inorganic poisons, much 
less for the more subtle organic ones; he cannot always make 
blood counts, nor bacteriological, protozoan, entozoan nor opsonic 
blood examinations in questionable cases; he cannot always dif- 
ferentiate microscopically between tuberculosis and actinobacil- 
losis; he cannot in all cases demonstrate the presence of Negri 
bodies in the brain, and of proliferating cell groups in the cap- 
sules of ganglionic nerve cells; he cannot have by him the means 
of applying the Rontgen or Finsen rays; he cannot perhaps re- 
sort to inoculation tests in cases of difficult diagnosis, and in a 
hundred other cases he may not be able to enter personally and 
unaided into the field where modern science calls. But he must 
have an intelligent acquaintance with one and all of these meth- 
ods, and know when he can call in assistance from the laboratory 
or elsewhere to clear up the uncertainty of his case. And he 
must know how to secure and ship material in a condition in 
which it may be utilized on arrival with reasonable prospect of 
success. How often now is material delivered in a condition 
Ww hich renders it absolutely useless for aa sai of investigation 
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or diagnosis! And a priceless opportunity is absolutely and la- : cor 
mentably lost. | 
Educated Practitioners and Expert Advice. er —_ cat 
“In veterinary as in human medicine the whole field cannot een 
always be most fully, accurately and profitably exploited by the to. 
one practitioner. There is and will always be, room for the 
specialist, and for the man of the largest, broadest and most ac- imy 
curate knowledge and the widest experience. But the value of sins 
expert consultation will depend largely on the theoretical knowl- mo 
edge of the practitioner at whose instance he is called in, as eff 
he by his opportunities for observing the antecedents, environ- 
ment, inception, symptoms and progress ought to be able to pro- and 
tect the expert against hasty or unwarranted conclusions. If Aft 
therefore the regular attendant should lack somewhat of the ex- to | 
perience, and accurate and acute knowledge of the expert, he can- pir 
not afford to be deficient in the theoretical acquaintance with the fire 
whole field of veterinary science. It is only in this way that min 
he can justly and permanently claim the provision of the State pul 
law which protects him in his practice. he | 
The Student’s Relation to the Higher Education. Oo tas 
“ Preliminary Requirements.—It is indisputable that success old, 
in professional studies is largely dependent on the facilities that wo! 
can be provided for acquiring a mastery of the subject in hand. witl 
By a training in English and philology the nomenclature in medi- and 
cine is easily appreciated as regards its root, root meaning, and full 
applicability. A fair knowledge of Latin and to a less extent Lat 
of Greek, or a study of the root words in Latin and Greek with — don 
their derivatives in English (including medicine) enormously fa- add 
cilitates medical study. Without this each word and its meaning hinc 
must be retained by a hard effort of memory, whereas with it aba 
the primary root-meaning is transparently on the surface, and of t 
recognized without effort. It follows without argument that of © be « 
two minds with equal native power, more will be accomplished - sery 
by the one which is not subjected to the conscious and severe ef- shin 
fort of memory with each word and which therefore escapes from 
the fatigue and exhaustion which is the inevitable lot of the The 
other. ‘ 
‘“‘In the same way the man is better fitted for his work, who fess 
can read its literature in one or more of the modern tongues in on t 


which much valuable material is earliest, most fully, and most the | 
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correctly printed. He can escape the drawbacks of delay, faulty 
translation and proof-reading which beset the less liberally edu- 
cated student. 

“The student who enters a present-day class in chemistry is 
seriously handicapped if unacquainted with algebra and unable 
to construct and use algebraic formule. 

“The more we improve our veterinary curriculum, the more 
imperative becomes the demand for a better preparatory educa- 
tion, for the greater the number of subjects to be mastered, the 
more imperative it is to be able to do this with a minimum of 
effort and with less mental strain and exhaustion. 

“As the student advances, the subjects and strain increase, 
and in research the disadvantages become more and more patent. 
After strenuous application and successful work, he is liable 
to find that the subject has been already elucidated and his as- 
pirations and hopes of credit and fame are blasted. Even if the 
first to make a discovery, it is difficult for him to ascertain how 
much had been already known, and to place his work before the 
public and to secure for himself the measure of credit to which 
he is justly entitled. 

“The rapid advance is not unattended by danger even to the 
student. The worship of new methods naturally obscures the 
old, and threatens to cast them into oblivion. The laboratory 
worker, of necessity almost a young man, and little familiar 
with the old, is tempted to train students in a one-sided track, 
and much of the lore of the past, which the modern can never 
fully supersede, is in danger of being lost. Let us not forget the 
Latin aphorism—Festina lente (hasten slowly) ; let us not aban- 
don our priceless armamenta of the past, but let us not fail to 
add the equally priceless discoveries of the present. To lag be- 
hind the advances of our age would be suicidal; to carelessly 
abandon the treasures of the past which have to-day lost none 
of their real value, would be unspeakable folly. Science should 
be our guiding star, but we should strive at every step to pre- 


serve the undimmed light of the past and combine it with the 


shining effulgence of the present. 


The Experienced Practitioner’s Relation to a Higher Education. 


“The raising of the requirements for admission to the pro- 
fession cannot fail to have an elevating and beneficial influence 
on the profession as a whole. It means that from this time on 
the legal accessions to our ranks must be men of mental capacity, 
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grasp, and training, men better fitted to deal with such prob- 
lems as confront us in our modern life, and instructed in the 
whole range of modern comparative medicine, men trained to 
grapple with the multitudinous questions of the most varied vet- 
erinary practice, in city or country, at home or abroad, with 
breeding, selection, development and training, with dietetics and 
hygiene, with infection and its extinction, and exclusion, with 
trade conditions and inspections in abattoirs and in transit, with 
transient and permanent immunizations, with the preservation 
and sanitation of milk and other animal products, with all con- 
ditions that make for improvement, physiological activity, rapid 
development, and profitable animal husbandry, with all toxic, 
inimical, or restrictive conditions, with every question that makes 
for good or evil, for advancement or retrogression in live stock 
industry. Much of this the old practitioner has learned in his 
well-spent life; much also he can only acquire, like the student, 
by assiduous application in the study or laboratory. He has 
a certain advantage in long and familiar acquaintance with the 
general phases of the live-stock industry, which like the prelimin- 
ary education of the student, though in a different way, renders 
it easy to seize, understand and utilize much of the newer medi- 
cine, but he must not allow himself to grow old, he must not in- 
dulge in any lax nor laissez faire habits of life, he must remain 
a student and an earnest one to the end of his days if he would 
not be left behind in the arduous race of the future. 

‘“ As the profession becomes more cultivated and more leav- 
ened by modern science and skill through the accessions of up-to- 
date trained men, the public estimate of the profession as a 
whole is elevated, and this confidence and trust extends more or 
less to every member. There is often a not unnatural resent- 
ment, on the part of an old practitioner, at all this restless activ- 
ity, at this reaching forward after the newer and better, at this 
disturbing of his settled habits, and contentment. But it is one 
of the features of this marvelous age that no one can be allowed — 
to stagnate, the spirit of advancement is in the air and we must | 
press toward the van if we would not be left behind. | 

‘“‘ Stagnation in the veterinary profession means death, and 
no vested interests, no kindly sentiment toward an old college, | 
which has failed to keep up with the advance of modern medi-_ 
cine, can be allowed to stand in the way. Modern medical and 
veterinary education becomes increasingly and ominously ex-— 
‘pensive, the costly laboratories must be maintained, and their *. 
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no less costly supervision, the hospital and hospital appointments, 
the rooms for research and experimental observation. 

“All advanced medical colleges recognize this fully. They 
no longer profess to maintain the expenses by students’ fees. 
Private endowment, or municipal or State support are necessary 
conditions of existence. If medicine is one, the veterinary branch 
can no more than the medical be left to an insufficient support. 
We see the recognition of this on all sides, Ohio, Washington, 
Kansas and Iowa have appropriated State funds for the teaching 
of veterinary medicine and each offers a veterinary degree. 
Michigan, Missouri and other States have a similar purpose in 
view. New York in 1895 furnished $150,000 to establish a vet- 
erinary college, with $25,000 a year to conduct it, increased in 
the last Legislature to $30,000. Pennsylvania has virtually se- 
cured through State and private benefaction $500,000 to be made 
available for veterinary education and research. The Chicago 
_ packers have given $250,000 for veterinary college buildings and 
equipment, and the State has appropriated $30,000 a year for 
their support. These movements indicate that the public is wak- 
ing up to the economic advantages of veterinary medicine, but 
they indicate even more fully the public appreciation of the call 
for advancement of the profession and the elevation of its stand- 
ard. It is for us, the great body of the profession, to rise to 
the occasion and add our impetus to the common progress. Pri- 
vate, proprietary veterinary colleges have been in the past sources 
of income and prosperity. That day is well nigh past. Here- 
after they can no longer stand on the old ground and follow the 
old methods. They must secure through private or public bene- 
factions the means of bringing their system up to the require- 
ments of the day or they must be swept away in the onward 
march of twentieth. century progress. Any hesitation to go for- 
_ ward, or any wavering or disposition to go back from an ad- 
vance position already attained, must be to the disadvantage of 
their students, and to the lowering of the reputation of the en- 
tire profession which will be estimated according to the status of 
the imperfectly educated men added to its ranks; it must con- 
tribute to lower the estimate set on every regular practitioner in 
the land; it must invite to odious comparison of us in presence 
of the sister profession of medicine—turning aside from us to 
the physician all important work in comparative sanitation ; worse 
_ than all it must rob us of the confidence of the future stock- 
owner. 
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“We cannot afford to shut our eyes to the fact that, more 
than ever before, our great agricultural community is being lib- 
erally educated at public expense. New York is just completing 
at Ithaca a splendid agricultural college at a cost of $250,000 
and has appropriated $150,000 for its next year’s maintenance, 
to be added to the liberal sums previously provided by the State 
and Nation. Not satisfied with this, the same State has appro- 
priated $60,000 for an agricultural college at Canton, St. Law- 
rence Co. Matriculation in the agricultural course demands 
four years of successful high school work and the college course 
for an agricultural degree requires four years more of success- 
ful work in college. Then fellowships are available to enable the 
promising alumnus to continue his studies for two years longer, 
six years in all, with the object of securing an advanced de- 
eree, so that our future agricultural alumnus promises to be a 
very accomplished person. 


“The Federal Government spends many millions yearly in 
the work of agricultural education and progress. A number of 
States, in the West especially, give to agricultural education a 
fixed percentage of the taxes, so that as time passes and States 
develop in material prosperity, the funds available for this pur- 
pose will increase in ratio. There is thus assured, for the fu- 
ture, a progressive increase in the means and quality of agri- 
cultural education. 


“Can we hope that the agriculturist, educated in this lib- 
eral way, will respect or support a profession which attempts 
to block the wheels of veterinary progress, or which would vote 
for a return from an advanced and advancing position to the 
imperfect and outgrown education of a time when our universi- 
ties disdained to have a chair of agriculture, of veterinary medi- 
cine, of mechanical or civil engineering, or even of chemistry? 


“We stand to-day at the parting of the ways. The oppor- 
tunity is before us to advance with the times; to crowd forward 
with the on-rushing army of progress; to hold our place side by 
side with the newer medicine, and still newer agriculture; to 
keep abreast with modern and rapidly advancing sanitation. If 
we fail to seize our opportunity, we doom ourselves to decadence, 
to neglect, to be brushed aside while others enter into our right- 
ful heritage. 


“The wise choice of the profession as a whole must be the 


outcome of the choice of the individual practitioners. As we can- 
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not delay the oncoming tide it is the part of wisdom to avail 
of it for our own profit. The movement for a higher standard 
seeks in no way to push aside the experienced practitioner. It 
reserves to him all the rights, privileges and immunities which 
he ever possessed, while it brings him the additional honor ot 
_ belonging to a profession that can no longer be despised or 
neglected. He can take his place side by side with the members 
of other learned bodies. It is the privilege and duty of every 
worthy practitioner to add to his long accumulating experience 
and skill a personal study of the newer science, so that in his 
case the new honor will not be a reflected one only, but one based 
as well on added personal worth. The man who has worthily 
filled his professional sphere through a lifetime should find no 
difficulty in maintaining an estimable place in the future veter- 
inary medicine. 


“The greatest danger to the veterinary profession is the 
apathy of the practitioner. This association has 600 members 
when it might very well have 6,000. The 600 include many of 
the best and most ambitious practitioners, yet in numbers it can 
hardly be called representative. Then the licensed body of prac- 
titioners fail to show that jealousy of illegal practice which the 
spirit of the law demands. Leaders amongst us claim that if a 
man cannot drive out the unlicensed man, by opposing to his 
pretensions his own greater skill, that all appeal to the law is 
useless. They forget the claim of the quack that he could al- 
ways count on nine fool clients for the one which the regular 
practitioner secured. They further forget that the country is 
literally nostrum-ridden and that no one is so financially prosper- 
ous as the shrewd and unscrupulous purveyor of patent medi- 
cine. I make the further charge that able and prosperous prac- 
titioners violate State laws in spirit and in fact, in employing as 
active assistants men who have neither degree nor license, and 
some even open offices at wide distances apart under their own 
names, but where the veterinary practice is conducted by non- 
licensed men, who pose as their assistants. ‘It is an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest,’ and no less is he a blameworthy bene- 
ficiary who despises the generous recognition and protection 
given by his State and who deliberately sets himself to under- 


_ mine the statutes made for the protection of his profession. For 


such an ungrateful recipient there is needed another statute, 
with a merciless penalty for the ingrate. 
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The Higher Standard of Education in Relation to the Supply 
of Veterinary Graduates. 


“The criticism has been made that the higher standard of 
education in New York has driven away many prospective 
students who would otherwise have sought to enter the profes- 
sion, and that the actual graduates are not numerous enough - 
to fill the constantly occurring gaps in our ranks. This always 
happens when higher entrance requirements are imposed, as can- 
didates require a year or two more to prepare for admission. 
But just as constantly do the numbers increase again, and even 
exceed the former classes entering on lower requirements, pro- 
vided that the education offered is of a better kind. Our expe- 
rience in the New York State Veterinary College fully sustains 
this rule. In 1904 on 24 academic counts we matriculated 58 
freshmen, fully as many as we could do justice to with existing 
equipment. In 1905 on 48 academic counts we had but 19 
freshmen and there was raised a loud hue and cry against the 
higher requirements. In 1906 on 60 academic counts (about 
equal to 48 of the year before) we matriculated 32 freshmen, 
a larger number than we had matriculated in 1902. For 1907, 
I can only say that applications are largely in excess of those 
of 1906 and there is every indication th at we must soon appeal 
to the State for a material increase in our appropriation, or cut 
down our classes by imposing the long anticipated and needed 
fourth year of veterinary college work. Our remarkable in- 
crease, it must be noted, is being steadily made in the face of 
the offers of coileges outside New York to take students on 
a common school education or less, and to graduate them 
after a curriculum of 10, I2 or 18 months as compared with 
our 27 months’ course. In the face of every drawback our 
course has been fully justified by the result, and the outcome 
cannot fail to be beneficial to all concerned. The science will 
be advanced and elevated, the client will get better service for 
which he can afford to pay more liberally, and the practitioner 
will gain a high respect and secure a better pecuniary reward. 
If our object were merely to crowd the class rooms and secure 
a temporary reward from students’ fees the aim. might be still 
attained for a few years longer, but it would be gained at the 
expense of lost reputation for the profession, of estrangement 
of the advancing agriculturist, of the steady diminution of the 
practitioner’s income, and finally, of the ‘turning over of our 
vineyard | to others who w ould bring forth the fruits thereof.’ 
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“This may be affirmed as to the duty of the American Vet- 


erinary Medical Association in this matter: 1. It cannot dic- | 


tate to States what they shall do. It can exert a moral influ- 
ence only. 2. It can set a standard for admission to member- 
ship in its own body, and this should ever aim at grading up; 
never at grading down. 3. Its aim should nevertheless be to 
extend greatly its own membership so as to embrace all worthy 
members of the profession on the Continent, and thus to in- 
crease its own influence. A close corporation of mutual ad- 
mirers is not the ideal. The Association must be truly Ameri- 
can, as the name implies. 4. Uniformity of standard in edu- 
cation and graduation is desirable, but any attempt to lower 
a standard already locally attained is a fatal move. This as- 
sociation can afford to admit to its membership worthy and 
able men who have been denied the privileges of a good pre- 
liminary and college education and who have risen above their 
disadvantages and made their mark, but it cannot use its influ- 
ence to lower by an iota the high standard established in a 


Veterinary Civil Service. 


“The advancement of the Veterinary Civil Service is a 
source of satisfaction to every right-minded veterinarian. The 
great extension and improvement of meat inspection places the 
United States in the very forefront of the nations in this im- 
portant sphere. As in every other field there is much room 
for advancement, such as in the line of intimate cooperation, 
of Nation and States in tracing and dealing with dangerous in- 
fections and parasites, indigenous and exotic, in every locality 
where it has become colonized. This demands that each indi- 
vidual State shall be brought up to the level of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the matter of veterinary service, so that as far as 
sanitary science and police is concerned they may complement 
each other and act as one body for the extinction, or restriction 
of communicable diseases. The same is true of municipal and 
local veterinary sanitary service. Our State autonomy forbids 
the placing of the entire veterinary civil service under the direct 
control of a central bureau, but every State, municipal or dis- 
trict organization, should be so affiliated with the federal bureau, 
that the work as a whole will prove as effective as if it were 
all directed by one central head. As in Europe a beneficial in- 
ternational comity is maintained, so in America a federal and 
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_ interstate trust and statutory cooperation 1s essential to a rationai 
practice and abundant success. 


“The status of the army veterinarian has long been an un- 
satisfactory one, but delay should not breed despair. Last 
- year there seemed to some a reasonable ground for hope of a 
- successful issue, to the bill before Congress. But as it turned 
out the bill with all its good qualities, contained an element 
of injustice to faithful veterinary officers, that could only be 
rectified by an amendment, which would inevitably defeat the 
- measure in the Congress then sitting. It further developed 
that the bill before the House would fail to receive attention, 
not from any demerit of its own, but from simple lack of time, 
so it was deemed best to bear our ills for one year more. and 
then come up with a bill which would harmonize all interests, 
_ securing the approval of the General Staff, the Secretary of 
_ War, the friends in Congress, the army veterinarians, and the 
great body of the veterinary profession, 
“ But I have held your attention too long. Our profession 
in America stands as never before, in numbers, in skill, in pub- 
lic estimation; our association meets in the center of the United 
_ States, in the great Mississippi Valley where it can draw upor 
-a vast body of veterinary practitioners, each zealous for the 
good of veterinary medicine; we have in the program of our 
meeting papers on a great variety of subjects of urgent im- 
portance, and I bespeak for these the calm and judicial. con- 
sideration which should make the Kansas City meeting a beacon 
of protection and real progress for our advancing future.”’ 


THE GREAT ATTENDANCE. 


As has been the custom for a number of years, the calling of 
the roll was dispensed with, and a registry bureau was established 
at the entrance, where it was presided over by Dr. B. F. Kaupp, 
of the local committee, who endeavored to have every member 
and visitor sign a card giving his name, degree, address, and his 
relation to the meeting—whether member or visitor. An inno- 
vation this year was the publication, daily, of a list of all who 
had registered, arranged according to States, and it was sug- 
gested that this could be improved upon another year by having 


each badge bear a number to correspond with a like number in 


Veterinary Service in the Army. 
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this directory. By this means one could refer to his directory 
and get the name and address of any person bearing a numbered 
badge. 

The number of members and visitors registered at Kansas 
City was almost double that of any previous year, and we fear 
it will be many years before the record of 1907 will be equalled. 
From the published lists we have arranged the following lists of 
those in attendance: 

ALABAMA—Members: C. A. Cary, Auburn. Gentlemen 
Visitors: T. D. Jackson, Talladega. 


ARKANSAS—Gentlemen Visitors: Wm. A. Fry, Fayetteville; 
W. L. Lenton, Fayetteville; D. B. Morgan, Fayetteville. 


CALIFORNIA—Members: P. H. Browning, San Jose. Gen- 
ilemen Visitors: R. A. Archibald, Oakland; David F. Fox, 
Sacramento; H. A. Spencer, San Jose; E. R. Sparks, Los An- 
geles. 

CoLorapo—Members: F. W. Culver, Longmont; Chas. G. 
Lamb, Denver; Mark White, Denver. Gentlemen Visitors: 
Walter . Craig, Delta; John Gross, Creede; I. E. Newsom, 
Denver; A. J. Savage, Colorado Springs; E. J. Foreman, Trini- 
dad. 

ConNEcTICUT—Members: Thomas Bland, Waterbury; G. 


_ W. Loveland, Torrington; Richard Lyman, Hartford. Gentle- 


men Visitors: E. R. Dimock, Tolland; Chas. F. Roberts, New 
Haven; Wallace F. Vail, Greenwich; Robert E. Warren, Bridge- 
port. 

District oF CoLtumMBiA—Members: A. D. Melvin, Wash- 
ington; John R. Mohler, Washington; R. A. Ramsay, Wash- 
ington; FE. V. Wilcox, Washington. 


Grorcia—Gentlemen Visitors: W. A. Scott, Columbus. 
Lady i7tsitors: Mrs. W. A. Scott, Columbus. 


ILttnois—Members: I. K. Atherton, Peoria; A. H. Baker, 
Chicago; L. Enos Day, Chicago; O. E. Dyson, Chicago; D. 
_ Arthur Hughes, Chicago; Joseph Hughes, Chicago; W. W. 
Lichty, Woodstock; J. Y. Nattress, Delaven; H. A. Pressler, 
Fairbury; E. L. Quitman, Chicago; John Scott, Peoria; A. M. 
Wray, Richmond; L. A. Merillat, Chicago. Gentlemen Visitors: 
I. H. Britt, Raritan; Clifford Burbridge, Nebo; F. C. Christian- 
son, Chicago; Robt. Doty, Murphysboro; Jos. P. Dunn, Chi- 


cago; Alex Eger, Chicago; R. S. rn Sa J. M. 
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_ Kaylor, Barry; Victor E. Kovar, Chicago; W. J. Martin, Kan- 
_kakee; C. C. Mills, Decatur; H. C. Milnes, Chicago; R. E. Nes- 
bit, Lincoln; Chas. A. Pierce, Elgin; H. P. Rasmussen, Chi- 
cago; H. M. Rinehart, Blandinsville; H. R. Ryder, Chicago; W. 
_H. Weathers, Magnolia; W. H. Welch, Lexington; L. C. Tif- 
_ fany, Springfield. Lady Visitors: Mrs. A. H. Baker, Chicago; 
— Mrs. L. A. Merillat, Chicago; Mrs. H. A. Presler, Fairbury; 
Mrs. E. L. Quitman, Chicago; Mrs. W. H. Welch, Lexington. 
InpIANA—Members: W. J. Armour, Goshen; E. M. Bron- 
son, Indianapolis; D. A. Davison, Princeton; Jos. W. Klotz, 
Noblesville; G. H. Roberts, Indianapolis; Jas. M. Tade, Vin- 
—cennes; O. G. Whitestine, Huntington. Gentlemen Visitors: 
~  O.L. Boor, Muncie; A. W. French, Fort Wayne; J. J. Herron, 
— Tipton; G. G. Ferling, Richmond. Lady Visitors: Mrs. O. L. 


Boor, Muncie; Mrs. D. A. Davison, Princeton; Alice M. Davi- 


son, Princeton; Mrs. A. W. French, Fort Wayne; Mrs. J. W. 
~ Klotz, Noblesville; Miss M. Roberts, Indianapolis; Mrs. O. G. 
Whitestine, Huntington. 
 Jowa—Members: H. A. Alcorn, Adair; S. H. Bauman, 
_ Birmingham; W. Elery, Anita; J. W. Griffith, Cedar Rapids; 
_R. R. Hammond, Cherokee; C. J. Hinkley, Odebolt; G. A. 
Johnson, Sioux City; P. Malcolm, New Hampton; J. H. Mc- 
Neil, Ames; D. H. Miller, Des Moines; C. E. Stewart, Chari- 
~ ton; Geo. M. Walrod, Storm Lake; A. L. Wood, Hampton. 
Gentlemen Visitors: A. J. Abarr, Diagonal; R. D. Abarr, Block- 
ton; Thos. E. Anderson, Bedford; A. Beck, Auburn; Geo. W. 
Bowker, Odebolt ; W. L. Boyd, Fairfield; C. A. Bradley, Marion; 
Jos. Brigg, Union; W. W. Bronson, Wyoming; G. L. Buffing- 
ton, Brooklyn; Geo. A. Dodge, Northwood; Wm. Drinkwater. 
Monticello; W. R. Fullerton, Dubuque; I. W. Edwards, Stew- 
ard; Henry Hell, New Liberty; Edward Higgins, Cumberland ; 
L. Jennings, Massena; W. M. Lee, Mackson; J. G. Parslow, 
Shenandoah; E. G. Piper, Ida Grove; Craig Malcolm, New 
Hampton; F. F. Parker, Oskaloosa; J. S. Potter, lowa City; 
Chas. Rowe, Winterset; O. G. Ruffcorn, Defiance; J. O. Sim- 
coke, Davenport; W. E. Sharp, Newton; H. M. Stevenson, 
Perry; C. H. Strange, Ames; W. W. Talbot, Oskaloosa; J. Vin- 
cent, Shenandoah; A. C. Woods, Council Bluffs; Dr. N. A. 


Independence; Mrs. P. Malcolm, New Hampton; Mrs. 
Parker, Oskaloosa; Mrs. G. A. Johnson, Sioux City. 
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Kippen, Independence. Lady Visitors: Mrs. R. R. Hammond; a A 

. Cherokee; Mrs. C. J. Hinkley, Odebolt; Mrs. N. A. Kippen, City 
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INDIAN TERRITORY—Gentlemen Visitors: C. C. Kinsley, 
Tulsa. 

IpAHo—Gentlemen Visitors: Ray B. Hurd, Payette. 

Kansas—Members: L. R. Baker, Kansas City; E. M. Bates, 
Coffeyville; G. C. Furnish, Hiawatha; Sidney L. Hunter, Ft. 
Leavenworth; Chas. H. Jewell, Ft. Riley; J. V. Lacroix, Hia- 
watha; W. J. Lacy, Parsons; E. Makins, Jr., Abilene; Alex- 
ander Plummer, Ft. Riley; W. H. Richards, Emporia; Burton 
R. Rogers, Manhattan; Chas. Saunders, El Dorado; C. J. Sihler, 
Kansas City; M. A. Richards, Emporia. Gentlemen Visitors: 
L. P. Arnott, McPherson; Geo. F. Babb, Kansas City; F. M. 
Baldwin, Horton; C. L. Barnes, Manhattan; E. E. Biart, Leaven- 
worth; N. V. Boyce, Kansas City; F. W. Caldwell, Wamego; 
C. B. Clement, Rosedale; B. W. Conrad, Sabetha; W. P. Colvin, 
Kansas City; J. K. Covert, Neodesha; Wm. P. DeWalt, Cen- 
tralia; B. G. Dill, Kansas City; J. E. Driscoll, Lawrence; E. 
Engel, Ft. Riley; G. H. Elliott, Olathe; W. L. Elliott, Paola; 
Fred E. Erfurth, Kansas City; R. F. Eagle, Kansas City; T. 
J. Eagle, Kansas City; W. W. Eagle, Kansas City; L. R. 
Fauteck, Wichita; Geo. Foerschler, Jr., Kansas City; G. M. 
Fox, Minneapolis; D. Emerson Gall, Reserve; L. P. Gentry, 
Ottawa; L. W. Goss, Manhattan; Robt. Grimes, Emporia; H. 
R. Groome, Jewell City; J. S. Grove, Kansas City; W. J. Guil- 
foil, Kansas City; R. Guinsley, Allen; T. W. Hadley, Kansas 
City; W. J. Hart, Wetmore; Fred M. Hayes, Kansas City; 
H. W. Haynes, Kansas City; Jas. R. Haynes, Kansas City; J. 
F. Hemphill, Clay Center; Arthur Hilgardner, Kansas City; 
W. N. Hobbs, Holton; H. A. Horton, McPherson; E. F. Jame- 
son, Kansas City; L. L. Jones, McCune; J. W. Joss, Hutchin- 
son; C. B. Kern, Beloit; E. H. Kilian, Manhattan; W. T. King, 
Olathe; C. E. Kinney, Plainville; D. O. Knisely, Topeka; M. 
C. Lint, Kansas ‘City; A. B. Magill, Blue Rapids; C. B. McClel- 
land, Lawrence; Frank McVaigh, Kincaid; J. L. Ottermann, 
Kansas City; A. B. Pincomb, Lenexa; F. A. Pouppirt, Leaven- 
worth; G. F. Punteney, Kansas City; Chas. A. Pyle, Salina; 
A. R. Reber, Kansas City; L. T. Richards, Parsons; A. A. Shet- 
ler, St. John; D. S. Smithhisler, Harper; L. H. Thurston, 


_ Girard; H. R. Tice, Summerfield; Chas. F. Walters, Kansas 


City; O. O. Wolf, Ottawa; Fred Wood, Garnett; C. C. Walch, 
_ Burden; R. S. Vancel, Kansas City; T. C. McCasey, Concordia; 

_E. E. Rose, Clay Center; F. S. Schoenleber, Manhattan; J. Oes- 
_ terhaus, Ft. Riley; A. B. Maxwell, Celina. Lady Visitors: Mrs. 
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LL. R. Baker, Kansas City; Mrs. N. V. Boyce, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Anna V. Fox, Minneapolis; Mrs. R. B. Grimes, Emporia; 
Mrs. E. H. Kilian, Manhattan; Mrs. C. B. McClelland, Law- 
rence; Mrs. Burton Rogers, Manhattan; Mrs. Chas. Sihler, 
Kansas City; Mrs. L. H. Thurston, Girard; Mrs. G. E. Max- 
well, Parsons; Mrs. E. H. Biart, Leavenworth. 
KeNtucKy—Members: J. W. Jameson, Paris; D. A. Piatt, | mai 
Lexington; V. W. Knowles, Louisville. won 
Lovuistana—Members: W.H. Dalrymple, Baton Rouge; H. Cit 
J. Milks, Baton Rouge. | E. 
MaryLAnp—Members: G. Allen Jarman, Baltimore. Bre 
MassacHusetts—Members: C. H. Playdon, Reading ; Chas. Br 
R. Simpson, Somerville; J. F. Winchester, Lawrence. Gentle- Cit 
men Visitors: Myron E. Chapin, Springfield. Lady Visitors: Cat 
Mrs. Chas. R. Simpson, Somerville. Cat 
MicuicAN—Members: J. S. Donald, Bay City; Geo. W. Wit 
Dunphy, Quincy; James J. Jay, Detroit; U. S. Springer, Grand Cit 
Rapids; Harry E. States, Detroit; J. C. Whitney, Hillsdale: . Jin 
S. Brenton, Detroit. Gentlemen Visitors: C. N. Anderson, De- ye Bor 
troit; W. N. Armstrong, Concord; A. C. Branson, Grand Ka 
Rapids; Wilford A. Haynes, Jackson; Mr. Schaffer, Detroit; Jac 
M. A. Wright, Grand Rapids. Lady Visitors: Mrs. S. Bren- : Ott 
ton, Detroit; Mrs. H. E. States, Detroit; Mrs. J. S. Donald. ley 
3ay City. Ka 
MINNESoTA—Members: Chas. E. Cotton, Minneapolis; D. = hoy 
M. McDonald, St. Paul; B. W. Kirby, St. Paul; R. LaPointe, 
LeSueur; G. E. Leech, Winona; C. A. Mack, Stillwater; M. : 
H. Reynolds, St. Anthony Park; M. S. Whitcomb, St. Paul. 
Gentlemen Visitors: E. H. Kartrude, Hardwick; H. C. Peters, 
Litchfield; C. S. Shore, Lake City. 
Montana—Members: A. D. Knowles, Livingston. Lady 
Visitors: Mrs. A. D. Knowles, Livingston. 
Mississippi—Gentlemen Visitors: W. F. Willey, Pela- 
hatchie. 
Missouri—Members: Drs. Richard F. Bourne, Kansas 
City; F. F. Brown, Kansas City; L. D. Brown, Hamilton; J. 
M. Buck, Kansas City; L. Champlain, Kansas City; A. W. 
James, Cameron; Chas. A. Johnson, So. St. Joseph; B. F. 
Kaupp, Kansas City; A. T. Kinsley, Kansas City; D. B. Lein- 
inger, Kansas City; D. F. Luckey, Columbia; L. A. Merillat, 
Kansas City; R. C. Moore, Kansas City; H. M. McConnell, 
Kansas City; Frank C. McCurdy, St. Joseph; C. M. McFar 
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land, So. St. Joseph; M. McNalley, St. Louis; B. W. Mur- 
phy, St. Joseph; G. B. Nicholas, Kansas City; J. W. Prentiss, 
Bethany, X. I. Richmond, Kansas City; J. Harvey Slater, Rich- 
mond; C. E. Steel, St. Joseph; M. A. Thomas, Weaubleau; 
Oscar W. Tillman, Kansas City; Arthur Trickett, Kansas City ; 
T. E. White, Sedalia; S. Stewart, Kansas City; T. S. Hick- 
man, Kansas City; A. L. Bailey, Kansas City. Gentlemen V1s- 
itors: Clifford L. Allen, Kansas City; A. Anderson, Kansas 
City; M. T. Bailey, Kansas City; J. S. Barbee, Kansas City: 
E. P. Barnhart, Kansas City; F. E. Bishop, Odessa; Horace 
Bradley, Windsor; S. B. Bragg, Oregon; Master Francis 
Brown; C. H. Bugbee, Kansas City; Geo. E. Butin, Kansas 
City; A. I. Button, Amos; Joe H. Bux, Kansas City; Jas. R. 
Cannon, Kansas City; Clifton Carter, Kansas City; Fred C. 
Cater, Southwest City; L. G. Clark, Nevada; Jno. W. Cheno- 
with, Albany; S. Cole, Kansas City; H. E. Colvin, Kansas 
City; J. D. Cooper, Kansas City;. E. D. Criswell, King City; 
Jim Curry, Trenton; B. C. Davis, Carroliton; Chas. Doerrie, 
Boonville; Master Van L. Doerrie, Boonville; W. P. Driver, 
Kansas City; Whig Dunaway, Kansas City; M. L. Edwards, 
Jacksonville; C. A. Ekstromer, St. Louis; H. C. Lewis, Nevada; 
Otto Emmitt, Kansas City; E. B. Empey, Clinton; M. A. Far- — 
ley, Kansas City; E. F. Faulder, Kansas City; R. C. Foulk, 
Kansas City; H. D. Freeman, Kansas City; C. H. Gaines, Chil- 
howee; H. H. George, So. St. Joseph; John Gildorn, James- 
point; J. L. Gossett, Kansas City; R. Gregory, Kansas City; 
A. J. Hammerstain, St. Louis; Benj. C. Harrison, Kansas 
City; E. F. Haven, Kansas City; Il. H. Hettinger, Kansas City; — 
Dick Hendricks, Gilman City; J. A. Hendricks, Burlington; 
E. M. Hendy, Jefferson City; J. L. Hickman, Kansas City; J. 
H. Hulse, Kansas City; A. L. Hunt, Kansas City; John Hutchi- 
son, Kansas City; Frank Johnston, Kansas City; A. C. Jones, — 
Kansas City; T. A. Jones, Kansas City; W. T. Kander, Kansas — 
City; A. J. Kelley, St. Louis; Whig Dunnaway, Kansas City; 
M. J. Kelly, Kansas City; Albert Smith Kinsley, Kansas City; — 
J. E. Kline, Lamar; L. M. Klutz, Clinton; John S. Koen, Kansas 
City; Elmer Lash, Kansas City; H. J. Lawrence, Kansas City; 
O. R. Lipe, Kansas City; W. E. Martin, Perry; G. E. Maxwell, 
St. Joseph; J. M. Mayes, Kansas City; C. D. Meredith, Joplin; 
_ S. H. Moore, Sikestown; A. J. Munn, Fayette; T. J. Murphy, 
_ Kansas City; W. J. McAnnich, Butler; H. J. McCartney, Alba; 


E. E. McCoy, Kansas City; J. H. McElroy, Grant City; baci cs 
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H. McKinney, Kansas City; J. A. McLane, Kansas City; J. 
H. McLevy, Warrensburg; F. P. McNalley, Kansas City; C. 
A. Nelson, Kansas City; E. J. Netherton, St. Joseph; A. New- 
berg, Kansas City; M. S. Nighbert, Louisiana; W. E. Norden, 
Kansas City; Jas. M. Orford, Kansas City; J. L. Osborn, Kansas 
City; C. C. Parker, Kansas City; M. A. Peck, Independence; 
S. A. Peck, Oak Grove; Geo. W. Pell, Kansas City; O. J. Phil- 
lips, Holden; P. Phillipson, Kansas City; R. P. Poage, Shel- 
bina; Lyell M. Rader, St. Louis; R. H. Riggs, Kansas City; 
M. A. Sappington, Kansas City; E. H. Schaeffer, Kansas City ; 
C. N. Scott, Mound City; S. Sheldon, Trenton; J. E. Shelton, 
St. Joseph; E. A. Shikles, Plattsburg; R. A. Shoemaker, Slater ; 
Stanley Smith, Columbia; Walter A. Smith, Kansas City; F. 
M. Starr, Odessa; R. R. Stewart, Kansas City; O. Stingley, 
Kansas City; C. H. Strange, Kansas City; J. D. Thrower, 
Kansas City; H. E. Trawver, Kansas City; C. R. Treadway, 
Kansas City; W. O. Trone, Kansas City; E. A. Van Antwerp, 
Brookfield; E. B. Ward, Fulton; E. J. Ware, Kansas City; 
W. B. Welch, Marshall; C. I. Walch, Kansas City; H. H. Wolf, 
Maryville; J. B. Wood, Kansas City. G. W. Merker, Kansas 
City; A. A. Hoster, Humesville ; A. W. James, Cameron; B. 
W. Murphy, St. Joseph: i Armstrong , Kansas City; E. F. 
Kinsley, Kansas City; W. R. Cooper, Kansas City; C. A. John- 
son, St. Joseph; J. W. Prentiss, Bethany; E. H. Elliott, Nevada; 
W. E. Heyde, St. Louis; H. J. Babcock, St. Louis ; C. M. 
Cooper, Kansas City. Lady Visitors: Mrs. F. F. Brown, Kan- 
sas City; Miss Ruby Brown, Hamilton; Mrs. L. D. Brown, 
Hamilton; Mrs. L. Champlain, Kansas City; Miss Margaret 
Champlain, Kansas City; Mrs. P. S. Crane, Kansas City; Mrs. 
J. H. Dent, Kansas City; Mrs. Chas. Doerrie, Boonville; Mrs. 
C. H. Gaines, Chilhowee; Mrs. J. H. Gwynne, Kansas City; 
Mrs. A. J. Hammerstain, St. Louis; Mrs. B. F. Kaupp, Kansas 
City; Miss Madolin Kaupp, Kansas City; Mrs. A. T. Kinsley, 
Kansas City; Mrs. G. E. Maxwell, St. Joseph; Mrs. L. L. Mc- 
Kim, Kansas City; Mrs. G. B. Nicholas, Kansas City; Mrs. 
W. E. Norden, Kansas City; Mrs. S. A. Peck, Oak Grove; Mrs. 
G. W. Pell, Kansas City; Mrs. E. G. Piper, Ida Grove; Mrs. 
X. I. Richmond, Kansas City; Mrs. Rogers, Kansas City; Mrs. 
J. R. Schuester, Brookfield; Mrs. S. Sheldon, Trenton; Mrs. 

M. Starr, Odessa; Mrs. cE Steel, St. Joseph: Miss Mae 
aes Kansas City; Mrs. S. Stewart, Kansas City; Mrs. C. 

R. Treadway, Kansas ie ‘Mrs. E. A. Van Antwerp, Brook- 
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field; Miss Nellie Young, Kansas City; Mrs. J. Harvey Slater, 
Richmond; Miss Belle Stewart, Kansas City; Mrs. R. F. Eagle, 
Kansas City; Mrs. Hattie Zimmerman, Kansas City. 

Nevapa—Members: W. B. Mack, Reno. 

New Mexico—Gentlemen Visitors: J. M. Lawrence, Ft. 
Wingate. 

New YorK—Members: E. B. Ackerman, Brooklyn; Roscoe 
R. Bell, Brooklyn; Otto Faust, Poughkeepsie; P. A. Fish, 
Ithaca; Frank Hunt, Jamestown; Wm. Henry Kelly, Albany; 
James Law, Ithaca; W. C. McPherson, New York City; V. 
A. Moore, Ithaca; J. L. Robertson, New York City; A. J. 
Tuxill, New York City; W. L. Williams, Ithaca. Gentlemen 
Visitors: C. R. Webber, Rochester. Lady Visitors: Mrs. Char- 
lotte N. Hunt, Jamestown; Mrs. E. Vail, Yorktown Heights. 

NEBRASKA—Members: J. S. Anderson, Seward; A. L. 
Bailey, Kansas City; John A. Berg, Pender; M. V. Byers, Osce- 
ola; G. J. Collins, West Point; Benj. F. Davis, So. Omaha; 
Richard Ebbitt, Grand Island; Martin Hanson, Holbrook; W. 
D. Hammond, Blair; Frank Jelen, Omaha; H. Jensen, Weep- 
ing Water; Chas. A. McKim, Lincoln; W. E. Nordheim, 
Wahoo; O. W. Noyes, Norfolk; Sigurd Oleson, Holbrook; 
Will R. O’Neil, Wayne; A. T. Peters, Lincoln; V. Schafer, 
Tekamah; Peter Simonson, Fremont; Robt. P. Smith, Edison; 
Lee C. Songer, Grand Island; E. F. Stewart, Beatrice; G. R. 
Young, Omaha. Gentlemen Visitors: B. J. Baker, Mitchell; G. 
H. Baxter, Alma; J. A. Bergan, Stratton; J. C. Bowman, Te- 
cumseh; A. A. Brown, Giltner; B. F. Carper, Blue Hill; L. P. 
Carstenson, Columbus; Harry Crandall, Creighton; Henry 
Dechert, Rising City; Chas. M. Elliott, Humboldt; H. L. Feist- 
ner, Auburn; H. E. Foster, Falls City; R. Gabler, Pierce; J. L. 
Hoylman, Franklin; R. A. Huntley, Pawnee City; Eugene H. 
Hyland, Leigh; Chris Johnson, Hooper; E. L. Lull, Cedar 
Rapids; G. A. Meixel, Aurora; A. A. Munn, Kearney; I. W. 
McEachran, Geneva; Guy Newton, Stamford; H. V. Nothomb, 
Shickley ; Edwin O. Odell, Central City; H. H. Owen, Wayne; 
FE. K. Paine, Fairbury; F. E. Rathbun, Hayes Center; W. F. 
Randall, Stratton; R. M. Spelts, David City; J. E. Strayer, 
Carleton; M. D. Strong, Stromsburg; E. E. Trabert, Milford; 


Elmer Watkins, Stockville. Lady Visitors: Mrs. J. S. Ander-- — 


son, Seward; Mrs. W. D. Hammond, Blair; Mrs. F. Jelen, So. 
- Omaha; Mrs. H. Jensen, Weeping Water; Mrs. I. W. Mc- 
. Eachran, Geneva; Mrs. Chas. A. McKim, Lincoln ; Mrs. A. T. 
Peters, Lincoln; Mrs. F. Youle, Lincoln. 
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NEw JersEY—Members: Jas. T. Glennon, Newark; J. Payne 
Lowe, Passaic; T. E. Smith, Jersey City; Wm. Herbert Lowe, 
Piterson; A. G. Vogt, Newark. Gentlemen Visitors: W. 
Runge, Newark. Lady Visitors: Mrs. Ellen Glennon, Newark; 
Mrs. A. G. Vogt, Newark. 

NortH CaroLina—Members: Tait Butler, Raleigh; G. A. 
Roberts, Raleigh. Gentlemen Visitors: L. J. Herring, Clinton. 
Lady Visitors: Miss Matilda Steinmetz, Raleigh; Mrs. G. A. 
Roberts, Raleigh. 

NortH Daxota—Members: J. W. Robinson, Coal Harbor. 

Outo—Members: J. H. Blattenberg, Lima; Geo. W. Cliffe, 
Upper Sandusky; A. S. Cooley, Cleveland; T. Bent Cotton, 
Mount Vernon; E. H. Shepard, Cleveland; W. B. Washburn, 
Tiffin; D. S. White, Columbus. Gentlemen Visitors: W. A. 
Axby, Cincinnati; C. A. Clark, College Corner; Louis P. Cook, 
Cincinnati; S. H. Stephens, Loveland. Lady Visitors: Mrs. W. 
A. Axby, Cincinnati; Mrs. T. Bent Cotton, Mount Vernon; Mrs. 
Geo. W. Cliffe, Upper Sandusky. 

OxLAHOoMA—Members: L. E. Willyoung, Fort Sill. Gen- 
tlemen Visitors: Leslie J. Allen, Oklahoma City; D. M. Camp- 
bell, Shawnee; Sigel H. Galier, Norman; Pink H. Howard, 
Mangum; J. E. May, Yukon. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Members: S. H. Gilliland, Marietta; W. 
H. Hoskins, Philadelphia; C. J. Marshall, Philadelphia; Otto 
G. Noack, Reading; F. W. Schneider, Philadelphia; W. A. 
Wight, Pittsburg. Gentlemen Visitors: H. P. Brooks, Phila- 
delphia; C. W. Springer, Uniontown; H. P. Hoskins, Philadel- 
phia. Lady Visitors: Mrs. H. P. Brooks, Philadelphia; Emma 
L. Brooks, Philadelphia; Mrs. W. H. Hoskins, Philadelphia ; 
Mrs. C. J. Marshall, Philadelphia. 

SoutH CAarRoLINA—Members: Louis Friedheim, Rock Hill. 

SoutH Daxota—Members: S. W. Allen, Watertown. Gen- 
tlemen Visitors: A. H. Hill, Rapid City. 

TENNESSEE—Members: Geo. R. White, Nashville. Gentle- 
men Visitors: Chas. B. Banks, Memphis; R. E. Collins, Mem- 
phis. 

Texas—Members: Joseph W. Parker, San Antonio; R. Lee 
Rhea, McKinney. Gentlemen Visitors: Frank E. Barnes, Ft. 
Worth; Chas. D. Folse, Houston; R. P. Marsteller, College Sta- 
tion; E. M. Wiggs, Electra. Lady Visitors: Mrs. R. Lee 
Rhea, McKinney. 

 Uran—Members: H. J. Frederick, Logan. 
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Wisconsin—Members: C. J. Rhodes, Beloit. Gentlemen — 
Visitors: R. S. Neer, Platteville. | 


CanapA—Members: C. D. McGilvray, Winnipeg, Mani- 
) toba; Thos. Thacker, Renfrew, Ontario. Lady Visitors: Mrs. — 
G. W. McGilvray, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Cusa—Members: W. W. Dimock, Santiago de las Vegas. 
Gentlemen Visitors: Virgilio Benedicto, Havana; R. B. Ferre, 
Cardenas; Emilio L. Luaces, Camaguey. 


- The total number of new members elected number 134, which _ 
is nearly thirty greater than ever taken in at a previous meeting. 
The various seatings of the Executive Committee were greatly 
prolonged in the examination of the credentials of applicants, and 
many were laid on the table for further investigation or were 
rejected outright. The following is a complete list of those 
elected to membership: 

Wm. A. Axby, D.V.S., D.V.M. (Ohio V. C. ’95; Cin.,’05), 

Harrison, Ohio. 

Charles Baynes, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’02), Tacoma, Wash. 
John A. Berg, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’05), Pender, Neb. 
-David L. Bolzer, D.V.S. (McGill, ’92), Cambridge, Mass. 

Richard F. Bourne, D.V.S. (K.C.V.C., ’06), Kansas City, 

Mo. 

Chester Arthur Boutelle, D.V.S. (McGill, ’95), Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. 
_ -P. H. Browning, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’05), San Jose, Cal. 
: Harry D. Chamberlain, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’87), Belvidere, Il. 
L. Champlain, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’05), Kansas City, Mo. 
George J. Collins, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’06), West Point, 
Neb. 

Robert E. Collins, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’93), Memphis, Tenn. 

Clare V. Connell, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’94), Decatur, Ind. 


Ernest Linwood Cornman, V.M.D. (U. P., ’00), Marietta, 

Pa. 

Carl Cozier, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C.,’05), Bellingham, Wash. 

| C. Price Dixon, D.V.S. (Ohio V. C., ’93), Charlottesville, 

> 

James S. Donald, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’86), Bay City, Mich. 


O. E. Dyson, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’91), Chicago, Ill. 
Cyrus B. Estey, M.D.V., V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’05; McK. V. C., 
06), St. Cloud, Minn. 
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William C. Ferguson, D.V.S. (A. V. C., ’93), Paterson, N. J. 

C. H. Gaines, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., 06), Chilhowee, Mo. © 

Ward Giltner, D.V.M. (N. Y. S. V. C., ’06), Auburn, Ala. 

S. W. Goss (Ohio S. U., ’05), Manhattan, Kan. 

John W. Haffer, V.S., M.D.V. (Ont. V. C., ’03; McK. V. C., 
’06), Paterson, N. J. 

Thomas W. Healey, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’06), San Jose, 
Cal. 

Thomas S. Heckman, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’05), Kansas 
City, Mo. 

FE. A. Jenkins, M.D.V. (McK. V. C., ’03), Shelbyville, Ill. 

Peter T. Keeley, V.S. (N. Y. V. C., ’94), Waterbury, Conn. 

Charles Labash, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’07), Passaic, N. J. 

F. E. Lawton, V.S. (Ont. V. C., 93), Greencastle, Ind. 

Daniel B. Leininger, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., 06), Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Willis B. Lincoln, D.V.M. (Iowa S.C.,’93), Nashville, Tenn. 

O. E. Lindberg, M.D.V. (‘McK. V. C., ’06), Washington, 

Geo. H. Locks, D.V.S. (U. C., 98), Lockeford, Cal. 

Stephen Lockett, V.M.D. (U. P., 06), Philadelphia, Penn. _ 

W. H. Luther, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’02), Booneville, Ind. 

Winfred B. Mack, D.V.M. (N.Y.S. V. C., ’04), Reno, Nev. 

Daniel J. Mangan, D.V.S. (N. Y. A. V. C., 00), New York, 
City, N. Y. | 

H. Marshall, D.V.S. (Ohio V. C., ’93), Charlottesville, Va. 
H.W. McConnell, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’04), Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Geo. H. Miner, D.V.M. (N. Y. S. V. C., ’03), Washington, 

David G. Moberly, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’00), Manilla, P. I. 

Harry P. Moss, D.V.M. (Cin.V.C.,’05), Germantown, Ohio. 

H. H. Newcomb, D.V.S. (McGill, ’97), Bridgeport, Conn. 

W. Oscar Ney, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’07), Thayer, Mo. 

O. W. Noyes, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’05), Norfolk, Neb. 

Jasper S. Potter, D.V.S. (Chic.V.C.,’92), Iowa City, Iowa. 

Marcus J. Ragland, D.V.M. (Cin. V. C., 05), Monroe, N. C. 

Chester L. Roadhouse, D.V.M. (N. Y. S. V. C., ’06), Berke- 


ley, Cal. 
J. W. Robinson, (Harvard V., ’98), Natick, Mass. > 
Walter E. Sharp, V.M.D. (U. P., ’04), Newton, 
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Wm. Sheppard, M.R.C.V.S.L.(R. C. V. S., Eng.), eit 
head Bay, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. Harvey Slater, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’03), Richmond, Mo. - 

Clarence E. Smith, D.V.S. (K. " V.C.,’07), Newbern, N. C. 

Henry S. Smith, V.S. (Ont. V. C , 89), Albion, Mich. 

Robert P. Smith, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., 07), Edison, Neb. 

Rosslyn J. Stafford, D.V.M. (N. Y. S. V. C., ’06), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E. F. Stewart, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’05), Beatrice, Neb. 

William J. Stewart, D.V.S., M.D. (Nat. V. C.,, ’94), Tul- 
lahoma, Tenn. 

James W. Tade, Sr., D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., 03), Vincennes, 7 
Ind. 

A. C. Tillman, M.D.V. (McK., ’02), Earlville, IIl. 

Wallace F. Vail, D.V.S. (N. Y. A., ’05), Greenwich, Conn. 

Henry J. Washburn, D.V.S. (Col. U., ’98), Washington, 

John H. Webster, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., 06), San Francisco, 
Cal. 

O. O. Wolf, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’06), Ottawa, Kan. 

Morris Wooden, Ph.B., D.V.S. (Nat. V. C., ’95), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

F. H. Wright, D.V.M. (N.Y.S.V.C.,’06,) Brooklyn, N. Y.— 

Geo. D. Young, D.V.S. (K.C.V.C.,’06), Washington, D. C. 
 E. H. Yunker, V.M.D. (U. P., ’06), Philadelphia, Penn. 

H,. A. Alcorn, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’04), Adair, Iowa. 

S. W. Allen, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’07), Watertown, S. D. 

Elbert M. Bates, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’07), Coffeyville, Kan. 

Wm. S. Bell, V.S. (Ont. V. C., 82), Cranbrook, B. C. 

J. E. Blackwell, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’87), Hutchinson, Kan. 

A. J. Munn, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’04), Fayette, Mo. 

John William Bland, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’88), Vancouver 
City, B. C. 

Edward A. Bundy, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’05), Reno, Nev. 

Elvon S. Dickey, D.V.S. (K.C.V.C.,’06), Sioux City, Iowa. 

George A. Dodge, V.M.D. (U.P.,’04), Northwood, Iowa. 

Wilton Elery, D.V.S.(K. C. V. C., 706), Anita, Iowa. 

Guy C. Furnish, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’04), Hiawatha, Kan. © 

H. J. Frederick, D.V.M. (Iowa S. C., ’05), Logan, Utah. 

W. H. Gaddes, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’92), Kelowna, B. C., 
Canada. - 

H. H. S. George, M.R.C.V.S.L. (R. C. V. S., London, Eng., — 
01), Kamloops, B. | 
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W. M. Gordon, D.V.M. (Iowa S. C., ’05), Sioux City, Iowa. 
William John Hartman, B.S.A., M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’04), 
Bozeman, Mont. 
James G. Hope, M.D.C., D.V.S. (Chic. V. C., ’96), Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 
Logan D. Huff, B.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’04), Spokane, Wash. 
Frank Hunt, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’87), Jamestown, N. Y. 
Jesse W. Joss, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’06), Hutchinson, Kan. 
Edward D. Kennedy, D.V.S. (K.C.V.C.,’06), Seattle, Wash. 
A. D. Knowles, D.V.S. (K.C.V.C., 06), Livingston, Mont. 
J. V. Lacroix, D.V.S. Hiawatha, Kan. 
Walter J. Lacy, D.V.S. (K.C.V.C., ’06), Parsons, Kan. 
Carlos Ortes De Landozuris Rodas (Official V. C., Madrid, 
Spain, 71), Ponce, Porto Rico. 

J. F. Mack, M.D.V. (McK. C., ’06), River Falls, Wis. 

B. W. Murphy, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’99), St. Joseph, Mo. 
C. L. Norris, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’07), North Bend, Neb. 
W. R. O’Neal, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’04), Wayne, Neb. 
Fred. W. Porter, D.V.M. (Ohio S.V.C., ’04), Tampa, Fla. 
Frederick L. Schneider, B.S., D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’05), 

Albuquerque, N. M. 
Herbert Silverwood, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’07), Pendleton, 
Ore. 
N. C. Spalding, Jr., D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’07), Provo City, 


Utah. 
J. G. Steele, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’06), Oklahoma, Okla. > 
D. S. Tamblyn, D.V.S. (McGill, ’01), Midway, B. C. 
R. A. Tucker, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’07), Lincoln, Neb. 
A. W. Whitehouse, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’94), Laramie, Wyo. 
N. J. Dunleavy, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’97), Denver, Colo. 
Chas. R. McCoppin, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., 06), Wilcox, Neb. 

W. C. McPherson, D.V.S. (K.C.V.C.,’04), New York City. 
Thomas Jefferson Mahaffy, V.M.D. (U. P., ’05), Jackson- 
ville, Fla. asso 

John A. Meagher, D.V.M. (Ohio V. C., ’95; Cin. V. C., deri 
Glendale, Ohio. Sect 
P. Juckniess, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’06), Omaha, Neb. than 
J. Ellis Jennings, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’o7), Sheldon, Neb. - 
Frank Jelen, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., 05), Omaha, Neb. 
L. B. Philpott, D.V.S. (K. C. V. ‘a 07), Manti, Utah. 
Lee B. Songer, D.V.S. (K.C.V.C.,’ 03 3), Grand Island, Neb. 
S. H. Stephens, (Cin. ¥. Loveland, Ohio. 
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W. B. Welch, D.V.M. (Iowa’S. V. C., ’83), Marshall, Mo. 

M. J. Woodliffe, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’03), Denver, Colo. 

John Scott, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’86), Peoria, Ill. 

O. L. Boor, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’90), Muncie, Ind. 

E. M. Bronson, M.D.C., V.S. (Chic. and Ind., ’oo-’or), 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Benjamin F. Davis, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C., ’07), Fort Scott, 
Kan. 

Edwin O. O’Dell, M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’07), Centre City, 
Neb. 

R. F. Eagle, D.V.S. (K. C. V. C.,, ’or), Kansas City, Mo. 

J. F. Hemphill, ¥, 07), Clay Center, Kan. 

W. Mart. DVS, (K. Cc. V. C., 07), Wetmore, Kan. 
Oscar Silfver, M.D.C. (Chic. V. 06), Peoria, Ill, 

Burton R. Rogers, D.V.M. (Iowa S. C., Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Herman R. Ryder, D.V.M. Piao Chicago, IIl. 

Chas. G. Schlomer, V.M.D. (U. P., ’07), New York City. 

W. A. Scott, V.S., M.D.C. (Chic. V. C., ’05), Columbus, Ga. 


C. S. Shore, V.MD. (U. P., OI), Lake City, Minn. 
CC. H. Stange, D.V.M. (Iowa S. C., ’07), Ames, Iowa. 


HONORARY MEMBER ELECTED. 


Dr. I. I. Schmidt, of Kolding, Denmark, was elected an 
honorary member, in recognition of his great discovery in con- 
nection with the therapeutic treatment of parturient paresis of 


A CABLEGRAM FROM PROF. LIAUTARD. 


eee Lyman read a cablegram as follows: “ Paris, Sept. 
10.—My souvenirs to the members of the greatest veterinary 
~ association in the world. Liautard.’’ This brought forth thun- 
dering and prolonged applause, at the subsidence of which the 
_ Secretary was instructed by vote to return a cablegram of 


COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATION. 


Chairman Leonard Pearson was unable to be present, but 
sent in n through Dr. W. Horace Hoskins a valuab'e report on 
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veterinary colleges. This we-were enabled to secure, and else- 
where in this number it will be found in full. 


Dr. D. Arthur Hughes contributed to the committee’s re- 
port a discussion of what the several States are doing for the 
furtherance of veterinary intelligence and education. 

These reports, after discussion, were referred to the ae 
tion of Veterinary Faculties and Examining Boards. | 


COMMITTEE ON DISEASES. 


Chairman V. A. Moore offered a short report as to the 
status of the Committee and the selection of subjects for their 
investigations. In the absence of definite instructions, the com- 
mittee has merely to select a subject for each individual mem- 
ber to report upon, and it is often at a loss to know what is 
best. He suggested that annually the Executive Committee 
should instruct the committee upon its duties for the year. For 
this year he had selected for himself: “Some Principles of the 
Newer Pathology in Their Application to the Control of Dis- 
eases.”’ This proved one of the gems of the Convention, bring- 


ing some thoughts to the advanced treatment of disease which 
are overlooked in the multiplicity of modern therapeutics. For- 
tunately, the author has promised a copy of this paper for its 
next issue. 


Dr. L. A. Merillat, of Chicago, a member of this commit- 
iee, presented an excellent section upon “ The Disposal of Horses 
Affected With Occult Glanders.” The subject was handled 
largely from the standpoint of the private practitioner and in 
the interest of owners, and, while he recommended immediate 
destruction of clinical cases, and isolation of typical reactors, he 
believed the large majority of animals which by test showed re- 
action where they had merely been exposed would, recover and 
prove to be useful animals and valuable assets to their owners. 


The subject of glanders was discussed at length by Dr. Mc- 
Gilvray. of Winnipeg, Manitoba, inspector in charge of the Dis- 
eases of Animals Branch of the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture. He showed that the methods in operation in Canada 
were very different from those advocated by Dr. Merillat; bu: 
it mw1st be remembered that in these cases the subject is looked 
at from two different points of view—Government control and 
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owner. 


THE PUXLICATION COMMITTEE. 


Chairman C. J. Marshall rendered a comprehensive report 

_ of his stewardship. The “ Proceedings” of the 1906 meeting 
had cost a total of $1,329.50, including the stenographer and 
all other items. This made each copy of “ Proceedings ’”’ cost 
$1.56. Lucky is the Association to secure Dr. Marshall for an- 
other year. 


‘THE SECRET: ARY’S 


: Dr. Richard P. Lyman presented a carefully prepared report, 
studded with many pertinent suggestions for the good of ™ 
organization. It was as follows: 


© Mr. President and Members: 


ally more widespread ; applications are to-day on file from States 
heretofore unrepresented. I would suggest that the Association 
recommend to the incoming executive additions to the list of 
_ Resident Secretaries, for it is by utilizing these marks of prog- 
ress that the value of the Association is enhanced and the gen- 
£ eral practitioner and national organization are brought into 
closer relationship. It is possible at this time to add Resident 

Secretaries to the States of Georgia, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 


_ Oklahoma, New Mexico and to the province of New Brunswick. 


7 “ Reinstatement.—This Association has from time to time 
_ been compelled to disqualify from active membership privileges 
_ and erase from the roll many members owing to failure to remit 
their annual dues. It is encouraging to note that this list annu- 
s ally has a tendency to become less lengthy; especially during 
the past year has the membership remained practically intact, 


only eleven active members were for this cause suspended. 


“For a number of years past it has been customary to re- 
_ applicants that have considered membership of sufficient 


_ this sum has amounted to. no small consideration undoubtedly 
- consequent upon a desire of those in charge of the direction of 
_ the Association to save valuable members even though it has 


‘ long si since been specifically stated that those eighteen - months 


the practitioner’s duty to ihe state, the eesti. and to the 


ow 


“The scope and influence of this Association becomes annu- 
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in arrears should be dropped. Because of a lack of accurate in- 
formation bearing upon the exact indebtedness of each indi- 
vidual applying for reinstatement and moreover because such 
delinquent did virtually by a by-law adopted by this Association 
cease to be a member when two years in arrears I would recom- 
mend that this Association definitely prescribe that the sum of 
$9.00 shall accompany all applications for reinstatement; that 
this sum shall pay for dues obligated prior to suspension and 
pay dues one year in advance as elsewhere specified for mem- 
bership dues, and, further, that all those obtaining their active 
membership by process of reinstatement shall, before being duly 
qualified, again sign the Constitution and By-laws as provided 
for new members. 

‘“ Membership Data Book.—Members may recall the recom- 
mendation from the finance committee of 1906, considering the 
advisability of a revised ledger system; for this reason and fur- 
ther because of the congested condition of the ledger turned over 
by my predecessor it seemed advisable to open a new and re- 
vised book. Taking advantage of the opportunity and convinced 
that this Association was worthy of a membership data book 
suitable for complete membership reference, durable, clear and 
compact, your Secretary formulated a revised system which he 
laid before your worthy president and, meeting with his ap- 
proval, inaugurated. This data book embodies all the names 
of past and present active and honorary members, a record of 
time of admission, resignation, suspension, reinstatement, at- 
tainment of honor roll privileges, expulsion or death; likewise 
a record of yearly dues, as well as a space reserved for special 
or specific historical data of the individual. The one hundred 
and fifty pages under one cover are so tabulated as to be suit- 
able for years to come permitting an entry of 6,000 names. The 
book gives to date summary information of each individual as 
far as was found possible from 1863 and this in a manner that 
cannot but be found advantageous to committees or officers when 
called upon to investigate the record of the individual. 

“ Although the work of compiling these statistics was labori- 
ous and detailed, your Secretary has endeavored to make them as 
accurate as was possible with the records so cheerfully furnished 

by the Librarian, Dr. W. L. Williams, and by further indi- 
vidual aid from several long-time members. The volume is sub- 
mitted to this body with the suggestion that if found worthy it 
be made the official membership record book and further that 
a suitable metal container be purchased for its preservation. 
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“Concerning Honor Roll.—It was while engaged in com- 
piling the membership data book that your Secretary appreciated 
the wisdom of the recommendation made by Dr. W. H. Lowe 
in his presidential address, viz.: ‘ That the honor roll be so con- 
-strued as to more especially include the members for meritorious 
record, this either in his professional field or in relation to this 
- Association.’ I am thoroughly convinced that as now provided 
the honor system is detrimental to the organization and capable 
of improvement. I would elaborate even further than suggest- 
-ed by Dr. Lowe and recommend that the By-laws pertaining to 
_ this provision be altered so that members of this Association 
_ that have distinguished themselves either by valued work in.con- 
__ nection with this organization or in the field of veterinary sci- 
ence be eligible to honor roll privileges, also that members that 
have for twenty-five consecutive years been connected actively 
with this association shall be entitled thereto and further that 
_ the payment of annual dues but not assessments shall be optional 
_ with such members as may have attained honor roll privileges 
consequent upon the twenty-five years’ membership. 

“ Application for Honor Roll.—Since the honor system was 
inaugurated it has been customary for the Secretary to wait for 
the entitled recipient to make formal application. It is respect- 
fully requested that this body definitely direct what shall be the 
procedure; shall this custom be continued, shall members that 
are entitled to such qualifications be notified to make applica- 
tion, or, again, shall your Secretary annually and unsolicited 
inform this Association who is eligible? This is not now pro- 
vided for in the By-law creating the honor roll, and I would in- 
form this body that the following gentlemen, although having 
attained the right, have not as yet been placed thereon: J. C. 
Myers, active 32 years; C. W. Crowley, 31 years; Benj. Mc- 
Innis, 31 years; W. J. Coates, 30 years; D. J. Dixon, 26 years; 
R. H. Harrison, 26 years; F. H. Osgood, 26 years; F. W. Mc- 
Lellan, 25 years; L. H. Howard, 25 years, and W. A. Sherman, 
25 years. 

“ Earlier Members and the Honor Roll.—It would seem 
worthy at this time to consider the status of some of the earlier 
members of this Association and by adequate motion make the 
honor roll provisions sufficiently retroactive that we may recog- 
nize the valued efforts of the individual in his zealous attempts 
to elevate his profession and enhance the interests of this, his 
Association. 
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‘“ That this thought may properly come before this body for 
consideration, your Secretary asks the privilege to recommend 
that at this meeting certain of our earlier members, whose names 
are included herein, be placed upon the honor roll of this or- 
ganization. It would seem but just that we consider the value 
of their efforts and although possibly in some instances the in- 
dividual in our zeal may have been accorded honorary member- 
ship it certainly seems feasible to place him or them on record 
in such manner that the identity may not pass away with the 
individual but have lasting recognition on the records of this 
Association. 

“Bearing out this thought, I would recommend that we place 
upon our honor system the name of A. Liautard, an organizer 
and active worker, a man that served this Association in many 
important capacities, including Secretary and President, during 
the thirty-seven years that he retained his active membership. 
Dr. Liautard resigned his membership but not his interests in 
1900, after having attained the distinction of holding the long- 
est record of activity in this organization. 

“C. Burden, an organizer and active worker for thirty-six 
years, during which period he was honored with the trusts of 
Secretary and Treasurer, dying in active membership in IgoI. 

“O. H. Flagg, an organizer and most constant attendant 
for thirty-three years, dying an active member in 1896. 

“J. Michener, an organizer, elected an honorary member 
seven years preceding his death in 1899. 

“J. Penniman, an organizer and member for thirty-three 
years. 

“J. H. Stickney, an organizer and the first President of the 
United States Veterinary Medical Association, dying in 1900, 
following thirty-six years of activity in the interests in the or- 
ganization. 

“E. F. Thayer, President from 1869 to 1871, an organizer 
and constant member until the time of his death in 1889. 

“ Robert Wood, an organizer and an active member for 
twenty-seven years, serving the Association as President from 7 
1867 to 1869. | quire 

“R. J. Saunders: elected to this Association in 1871, and — an al 
died after remaining in good standing for twenty-eight years. of ar 

“T. K. Very, who for twenty-six years following his elec- A ende: 
tion to membership i in 1872 worked for the interests of the As- tire 1 
toa 
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‘J. D. Hopkins, Secretary from 1874 to 1877, and remained 
active twenty-five years subsequent to his admission in 1873. 
“C. B. Michener became a member in 1874 and died in 1894, 
_ He served as Secretary from 1880 to 1888 and was honored by 
election to the office of President from 1889 to 1890. 

— “C, P, Lyman, twenty-nine years an active member and 
President from 1877 to 1870. 

“WW. Bryden became a member in 1876, elected President 
_ from 1881 to 1883, and died an active member in 1894. 

“ Eligibility of Applicants——The present policy of censorship 
over American veterinary institutions is praiseworthy and will 
in all likelihood redound to higher matriculation and advanced 
_ veterinary training, nevertheless, it would seem advisable for 
_ this body to suggest some definite or specific requirement for 
eligibility of applicants to this Association. When a certain vet- 
_ erinary school or college falls into disrepute and this Association 
rules that its graduates shall be forbidden admission, are we 
_to construe this ban as retroactive or shall it refer only to gradu- 
ates subsequent to such action? 

; “Prior to this time this provision has been possible of either 
interpretation and consequently applications have been refused 
_ from candidates whose graduation antedates members of the 
_ Association in good standing from the same institution. Such 
a. is ambiguous if not embarrassing and must be immediate- 
adjusted. 
_ Along this line it is suggested that the Executive Commit- 
(a be instructed to annually submit to the Secretary a list of 
all institutions whether then operative or not whose graduates 
shall be eligible to membership. 
a “Furthermore, it appears that Section 2, Article VI., which 
refers especially to eligibility of applicants for membership is 
so broad in its interpretation and liable to place our Resident 
_ Secretaries in an exceedingly embarrassing and unfavorable light. 
se As worded, three years of six months each and four veterinary 
__ instructors constitutes eligibility. The fulfillment of this re- 
quirement may be advertised, recognized by a number soliciting 
an application and none the less, the institution falls far short 
of any of the principles and aims that this Association is now 
= _ endeavoring to inculcate. I would earnestly recommend an en- 
tire readjustment of our admission requirements and a revision 
to a system that our — institutions can find possible of 


but one interpretation. 
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“ By-Laws.—It would seem to your Secretary that there _ that 
are at least glaring errors in the By-laws of the Association. with 
There is absolutely no adequate provision for filling vacancies whet 
among the officers, should such occur during the interim be- and 
tween the annual meetings; again, you will observe that no 
provision is made in Section 5 of Article XII. in relation to an susp 
alteration of the By-laws, specifying what shall constitute a vote. my i 

“ New Members.—During the past year this office has en- the < 
deavored to increase the number of active members and thanks the | 
to the energy of many of the Resident Secretaries, in full ap- are ( 
preciation of their opportunities, our work has been productive _ towa 
of such results that we are enabled to present to this meeting with 
for your consideration the largest number of applications in the ness 
history of the Association, totaling considerably over the hun- . . 
dred mark. ing 

“ Painstaking research and aid cheerfully rendered by the bers 
several Resident Secretaries has exposed that there are to-day Neg 
something over 3,800 eligible practitioners in this country that first 
are not and never have been affiliated with the A. V. M. A.  isiati 
To those conversant with the advantages gained by membership, poss 
even though an individual, is forced to forego attending the have 
annual conclave, it suggests that there is a flaw in our mission- coun 
ary system. and 

“This membership consideration is an all-important ques- unit} 
ticn and well worthy of your most detailed debate. The enormous « 
task of securing names and addresses and corresponding with cour 
veterinarians throughout this continent precludes the possibility ss mem 
of detailing such work upon the Secretary whose duties are even chee 
now all too onerous. More properly, in the opinion of the Sec- the 1 
retary, might this proposition be met by-a membership commit- Mr. 
tee, or the creation of a specific office, the incumbent of which 
to work in coalition with the Resident Secretaries. 

“Annual Dues.—I cannot close my annual report without 
calling your attention to a few salient points in reference to the 
annual dues. Your Secretary has been somewhat disappointed 
in the delinquency of members in paying their annual obliga- 
tions. Our yearly prospective income is abundantly sufficient 
to enable this organization to meet its entire indebtedness, but, | 
on the other hand, it is a disgrace for an association of our 
magnitude to be so continuously hard up and, furthermore. it 
is unfair to harass and put the burden of forced pleading col- 
lections upon your officers. The members should bear in mind 
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that the transcript of the annual meeting cannot be accomplished 
- without considerable outlay and can and should be paid for 
when the bill is presented, also the conduct of the committees 
and officers’ affairs require consideration. 


“It is a good sign to report that the delinquents subject to 
suspension during the past year reached the lowest figure, to 
my knowledge, in the history of the Association, none the less,. 
the amount of outstanding presumably available funds exceeds 
_ the four figure mark. Kindly bear this in mind and when you 
_are called upon to add your mite do not delay. Do your part 
towards keeping our credit unimpeachable and remember we deal 
with business people and desire to demonstrate that we are busi- 
men. 


“ Railroads.—In justice to myself I feel that a word relat- 
ing to railroad rates is pertinent. Unquestionably, the mem- 
bers have noted my failure to secure the usual reduced rates. 
_ Negotiations have been practically continuous since my 
first correspondence December last, but, owing to the recent leg- 
__ islative enactments in several states it has been absolutely im- 
_ possible to obtain concessions from any source. The railroads 
have all exhibited such beautiful unanimity of action that we en- 
countered on all sides the same expressions and refusal to each 
and every of the several propositions submitted; certainly, in 
unity there is strength. 


“T feel that your Secretary would be exceedingly lacking in 
- courtesy should he fail to acknowledge his appreciation to those 
members and especially the Resident Secretaries that have so 
cheerfully co-operated in the work of the past year. Thanking 
7 _ the members for the many favors extended, I have the honor, 

President, to submit this, my annual report.” 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


Treasurer White had printed and distributed among the 
members his annual report, and it showed the most satisfactory 
condition of the finances of the Association ever presented in its 
history. Notwithstanding that the report for the year included 
the payments for printing two years’ “ Proceedings,” amounting 
to $2,150.53, there remained in the Treasurer’s hands at the 
opening of the Kansas City meeting $1,337.12, and he received 

during the meeting sufficient funds to swell the amount to more 
$2,000. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The Nominating Committee (consisting of Ex-Presidents 
Robertson, W illiams, Hoskins, Butler, Winchester, Stewart, Bell. 
and Lowe) submitted the following names : 

For President—W. H. Dalrymple, Louisiana; Joseph 
Hughes, Illinois, and M. H. Reynolds, Minnesota. Before the 
vote was taken Dr. Hughes withdrew, and the bailot resulted — 
in the election of Dr. Dalrymple by a handsome majority, which 
was, upon the motion of Dr. Reynolds, made unanimous. 

For Vice-Presidents—R. A. Archibald, California; Thomas 7 
Bland, Connecticut; C. A. Cary, Alabama; A. S. Cooley, Ohio; 
Charles G. Lamb, Colorado; J. H. McNeil, Iowa; A. D. Melvin. 
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District of Columbia; R. C. Moore, Missouri; Otto G. Noack, : 
Pennsylvania; D. A. Piatt, Kentucky; Geo. H. Roberts, Indiana: — 
and Thomas E. Smith, New Jersey. The balloting resulted in — 
the election of Drs. Melvin, Moore, McNeil, Archibald and Cary. 
For Secretary—Drs. H. Jensen, Nebraska, and R. P. Lyman, tte 
Connecticut. Dr. Jensen withdrew in favor of Dr. Lyman, and neti 
the President was instructed to cast the vote of the Association rer 
for the present incumbent. pan 
For Treasurer—C. J. Marshall, Pennsylvania, and George Ne 
R. White, Tennessee. Dr. Marshall withdrawing, the Secretary i 
cast one vote of the Association for Treasurer White. — 
So that the officers for 1907-08 are as follows: — the : 
President—William H. Dalrymple, Louisiana. 
Vice-President—A. D. Melvin, District of Columbia. this 
Vice-President—R. C. Moore, Missouri. _ who 
Vice-President—J. H. McNeil, Iowa. 
Vice-President—R. A. Archibald, California. ae 
Vice-President—C. A. Cary, Alabama. C. 
_ Secretary—Richard P. Lyman, Connecticut. | 


Treasurer—George R. White, Tennessee. 


PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS, 


The first paper presented was that of Prof. A. Liautard, 
i entitled ‘ ‘John Smith and His Misfortunes,”’* which was read 
by Secretary Lyman. It provoked considerable discussion, not 
a few dissenting from the argument of the author against the 
wisdom of examining candidates before State Boards. The 
general opinion seemed to be that, while such a result is highly | 
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desirable, conditions in America do not warrant such a course 
_ at present. Among those taking part in the discussion were 
_ Drs. Fish, Noack, Hoskins, Melvin, and D. A. Hughes. 

“The Place of Veterinary Medicine in State Education ” 

- was the subject of a well-prepared and thought-out paper’ by 
Dr. D. Arthur Hughes, Veterinary Inspector of the Subsistence 
Department of the United States Army. It was upon the same 
high plane of reasoning and conclusions as all the other con- 
tributions to the subject of education, notably those of Chair- 
- man Pearson, of the Intelligence and Education Committee; 
-Liautard, Dr. Williams, before the Faculties, and President Law 
in his address. 
Dr. P. A. Fish, of New York, gave some interesting im- 
_ pressions of his recent trip abroad in a paper entitled “ Observa- 
_ tions on Veterinary Education and Practice in Europe.” The 
- Doctor visited twelve of the chief veterinary schools in various 
Le countries, and his notes were instructive and interesting. We 
have secured his promise to furnish the Review with a revised 
copy of his paper, and as he carried his cameta with him, he will 
present a photo illustrating some scene in connection with each 
school described. 
Dr. A. T. Kinsley, of Kansas City, presented at the even- 
ing session of the second day, with the aid of stereopticon views, 
the subject of “ Tumors,” which have been the object of long 
investigation by this earnest pathological worker. He made 
this usually dry theme very attractive to his auditors, many of 
whom were ladies. 

“ Municipal Meat Inspection in the South” was another of 
the topics of the evening session, and was contributed by Drs. 
-C. A. Cary and Ward ‘Giltner, of Alabama. 

“Milk as Affected by Stable Practices and Subsequent Ex- 

- Posures, ” by Dr. M. H. Reynolds, of Minnesota, followed Dr. 
-Cary’s paper, and they were discussed together. This discussion 
“was led by Dr. Joseph Hughes, who described in detail the 
methods of a Chicago dairyman who endeavors to produce a 
milk as free from contamination as it is possible to make it. 
Dr. Tait Butler followed, and made a plea for a better study 
of dairy conditions by the veterinarian, and claimed that if he 
tin to take his place as an authority upon the subject he must 
himself become a dairyman. Dr. E. L. Quitman then put a 
couple of knotty questions to Drs. Reynolds and Cary, and gave 
some interesting experiences of his own. Both Drs. Cary and 
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Reynolds replied and contributed considerable interest to the 
discussion. The subject was closed by remarks by Dr. Hoskins, 
who was certain that to secure a pure milk supply necessitated 
the payment of larger prices to the producer. He noted that 


people will pay the highest prices for the best brands of whiskey, — 


and yet they will seek the dealer selling such an important article 
of food as milk who will charge the lowest price. 

“Stable Ventilation from a Clinical Standpoint” was the 
theme of Dr. G. A. Johnson, of Sioux City, Iowa, and was in 
the nature of a criticism of the bulletin issued some time ago 
by the Minnesota Experiment Station, which detailed the effects 
upon animals of close stabulation without any ventilation. It 
would seem that there was no common ground between these 
two gentlemen. Dr. Johnson fears the results of such teach- 
ings; that they will cause owners of animals to disregard the 
well-established principles and practices of ventilation; while Dr. 
Reynolds was merely giving the results of his experiments to 
show the effects of carbon dioxide upon the systems of confined 
animals. There can be no serious fault with a scientific truth 


being made known. In the discussion, Drs. Young, Connoway, 
Moore, Merillat, and Quitman took part. 

Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
read a most important paper on “ Future Work in the Eradica- 


tion of Tuberculosis.” This subject commanded the closest atten- 
tion, for aside from the intrinsic value of the contribution, it was 
regarded as indicating the probable attitude of the Government 
concerning this important subject. The author has agreed to 
furnish the REviEw with a copy for early publication. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Pathological Division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, presented the subject of “ Tu- 
berculosis in Swine,” and he treated it in a thoroughly scientific 
and practical manner, showing the extensive prevalence and rapid 
increase in the disease, and indicated how it could be checked 
and eradicated. He gave many instances showing how out- 
breaks were directly dependent upon the ingestion of tubercu- 
lous material—from the feces of tuberculous cattle, from hogs 


consuming carcasses of cattle dead of tuberculosis, from eating — 


human tuberculous sputum, etc. In ascertaining the extent of 
outbreaks, the tuberculin test is apparently as available as in 
cattle, but there are some important differences in the method 
of employing it. It is recommended that the animal be crated 
before taking the temperature and that it be confined through- 
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out the process. More importance is attached to the average 
temperature succeeding the injection than to its height. Dr. - 
Mohler has promised a copy of his paper for our readers. 
Dr. W. L. Williams offered some further “ Notes on the 
Surgical Relief of Roaring,” he having some twenty-three cases 
to contribute to the account of his operations at the 1906 meet- 
ing. A few were failures, some were beneficial, but 77% were 
successful. The author critically considered his cases of fail- 
ure, and thought he detected the cause in each instance, thus 
utilizing his experiences to perfect the method employed. Dr. 
L. A. Merillat took the floor and spoke upon the general sub- 
ject of operations for roaring, concluding that Dr. Williams had 
perfected the most uniformly successful procedure yet known. 
As Williams had shown that tracheal stenosis is the most fruit- 
ful cause of failure, Merillat declared that tracheotomy is not 
necessary in this operation and should be dispensed with. The 
idea that quiescence of the arytenoid cartilage is thus secured 
is a mistake; that there is but slight motion in them save in 
the act of deglutition, when the epiglottis is forcibly applied 
to the glottis. Dr. Williams, however, showed that in certain 
instances the tracheal tube was the only thing that prevented 
death by dyspncea. The general feeling was that with certain 
modifications suggested by experience, the operation gave every 
promise of proving the most uniformly successful of any method 
yet employed for the relief of roaring. 
Dr. Richard Ebbitt, of Nebraska, read a communication en- 
titled ““ My Experiences In and With the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
_mal Industry,” which was in the nature of a personal statement 
of grievances for non-appointment after having passed the Civil 
Service Commission. It appeared by his own history of his 
connection with the Bureau that he had once been dismissed for 
political reasons before the inauguration of civil service, and 
again after its establishment for the “good of the service.” 
_ With these records on file, his name was simply not selected 
when submitted by the Commission, a right clearly belonging 
to the appointive powers. By vote of the Association, the Pub- 
lication Committee was instructed not to publish the paper, as 
the forum of the A. V. M. A. is not the proper place to venti- 
late personal grievances. 
THE HONOR ROLL. 


The “ Honor Roll,” established three years ago, which is to 
include all members who have served twenty-five years in con-~ 
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secutive active membership, and who shall thereafter be exempt 
from the payment of dues, received a large increase at this 
meeting. Not only were the records searched by the Secretary 
for those who are now upon the list of active membership, but 
it was deemed by the Executive Committee that those who com- 
plied with the requirement at any period since the organiza- 
tion of the Association, whether living or dead, should also be 
included. Accordingly, the following names were added to the 
“Roll of Honor”: L. H. Howard, R. H. Harrison, J. C. 
Meyers, C. W. Crowley, Benj. McInnis, W. J. Coates, D. J. 
Dixon, F. H. Osgood, F. W. McLellan, W. A. Sherman, A. 
Liautard, Chas. Burden, O. H. Flagg, I. Michener, J. Penni- 
man, J. H. Stickney, E. F. Thayer, Robert Wood, R. J. Saun- 
ders, T. K. Very, J. D. Hopkins, C. B. Michener, C. P. Lyman, 
and W. Bryden. 
: REINSTATEMENTS. 


ciation reinstated the following to active membership: 
C. C. Mills, D.V.S. (Chic. V. C., 90), Decatur, Ill. 
_ W. H. McKinney, D.V.S. (Chic. V. C., ’88). 
_ Harry E. Bates, D.V.S. (A. V. C., ’89), South Norwalk, 
Conn. 
H. D. Clark, D.V.S. (McGill), Fitchburg, Mass. 
Frank P. Dorian, D.V.S. (A. V. C., ’93), Yonkers, N. Y. 
R.A. Ramsey, D.V.S. (McGill, 92), Washington, D. C. 
E. C. Schroeder M.D.C. (Harvard, ’97), Bethesda, Md. 
J. C. Whitney, V.S. (Ont. V. C., ’82), Hillsdale, Mich. 


The following were submitted by the Committee on Reso- — 
lutions and were unanimously adopted: 


_ By recommendation of the Executive Committee the Asso- 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED, 


Eradication of Cattle Fever Ticks. 


WHEREAS, The presence of the cattle fever tick (Bodphilus 
annulatus) is the greatest obstacle to the development of the 
cattle industry of thirteen States of this country. 

Wuereas, The work already done shows that the eradica- 
- tion of this disease-conveying parasite is feasible, and 
. Wuereas, The appropriations made by the National Con- 
- gress have during the past two years accomplished much and 
’ satisfactory progress has been made, therefore be it | Ay 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the 
Federal appropriation for this work during the next fiscal year 
should be at least $500,000, and we respectfully urge that the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture use his best efforts to . 
secure such an appropriation from the next Congress. 


Thanks to the Local Committee. 


WueErEAS, The local committee has spared no efforts in mak- 
ing this forty-fourth annual meeting a success by attending to 
the many details in order to have as large a gathering as this 
properly cared for and placing every facility for their comfort 
at their command, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we in convention assembled extend our 

hearty thanks to each and every member of the local committee. 


In Appreciation of the Pathological Exhibit. 


Resolved, That the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 

- tion tender an expression of its apprec ation of the tireless and 
effective efforts of the Federal veterinary inspection at Kansas 
City to collect, hold in reservation, and exhibit to this conven- 
tion a most excellent collection of the lesions of food-producing 

~ animals; and, to the Armour Packing Company for the freedom 
of its plant, the courtesy of its guides and for its many success- 
ful efforts for our entertainment a tender of thanks be extended. 


Unprofessional Writers of Veterinary Bulletins. 


Wuereas, In a number of the States men not graduates 
of recognized veterinary colleges are at present writing bulletins 
on veterinary subjects and sending them out as State publica- 
tions from the State experiment stations, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the proper officer of this association ask the 
Secretary of Agriculture what is his interpretation of the Hatch 
and Adams acts in this matter and whether it is, in his opin- 


ion, in conformity with the Federal Law. al 
4 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 


President L. then appointed Ex-Presidents Butler and Bell to 
conduct President-elect Dalrymple to the platform, where the 
_ gavel was delivered to him in a few words of praise for the 
incoming officer and of thanks by President Law for the sup- 
_ port and encouragement extended to him during his term. Cries 
from all over the room for a speech from President Dalrymple 

were answered 7 a neat little address, which was pregnant 
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the left anterior os corona. 
high. Median neurectomy, by Dr. J. H. Blattenberg, Lima, O. 


ing position. 
above point where these tendons blend, by Dr. L. A. Merillat, 
Chicago, Il. 


with optimistic sentiments for the future of the profession and 
Association. 

After the installation of the five Vice-Presidents, Secretary 
and Treasurer, the President announced the appointment of two 
of his important committees, as follows: 

Executiv . Herbert Lowe (chairman), 
M. H. Reynolds, Joseph Hughes, ‘W. Horace Hoskins, J. G 
Rutherford, and E. B. Ackerman. 


Publication Commuittee—C. J. Marshall (chairman), E. M. 
Ranck, Thomas = Smith, R. P. Lyman, and Tait Butler. 


a THE SURGICAL CLINIC _ 


was held at the Kansas City Veterinary College, Friday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1907, and a brief synopsis of the events is as follows: 

Case 1.—Contraction of perforans and perforatus in meta- 
carpal region. Bay horse, aged, 16 hands high, weight 1,200 
Ibs. Tenotomy, by Dr. J. S. Anderson, Seward, Neb. 

Case 2.—Quittor involving the distal interphalangeal articu- 
lation of a hind foot. Roan gelding, aged, weight 1,200 lbs. 
Lateral cartilage removed and permanent dressing applied, by 
Dr. W. L. Williams, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Case 3.—Cryptorchid, neither testicle descended and no trace 
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- found in either inguinal region. Bay horse, 15 hands high, weight 


1,000 lbs. Castration, by Dr. J. W. Klotz, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

Case 4.—New growth on the penis. Phallotomy—amputa- _ 
tion above the preputial ring, artificial urinary meatus made 
below ischial arch, general anesthesia, by Drs. V. Schaeffer, 
Tekamah, Neb., and H. Jensen, Weeping Water, Neb. 

Case 5.—Dental cyst—large new growth in anterior nares 
originating from first and second pre-molars. Bay gelding, 7 
years old, 1534 hands high, weight 1,150 Ibs. Cyst removed 
and first and second pre-molars extracted, by Dr. L. A. Merillat, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Case 6.—Purpura hemorrhagica. 
Dr. L. C. Tiffany, Springfield, I. 

Case 7.—Lameness, a slight exostosis on the distal end of 
Bay mare, 6 years old, 16% hands 


Intravenous injection by 


Case 8.—Knee sprung. ‘Total inability to extend to support- 
Flexor metacarpi externus and internus divided 
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Case 9.—Roaring. Bay gelding, 1514 hands high, weight 
1,050 lbs. Excision of the vocal cords and ventricles of the 
larynx, by Dr. W. L. Williams, Ithaca, N. Y. 

_ Case 10.—Yearling heifers. Oophorectomy, by Drs. P. H. 

_ Browning, San Jose, Cal.; Geo. R. White, Nashville, Tenn. ; C. 

QO. Netherton, Gallatin, Mo. 
-” Case 11.—Calf, two weeks old. Bovovaccination, by Drs. 
~H. McConnell and W. C. McPherson, New York, N. Y. 
i4 Case 12.—Abscess in fatty cushion of the foot from nail 
puncture through the frog; swelling in concavity above heel. 
Bay gelding, aged, 16 hands high, weight 1,300 Ibs. Horn and 
part of fatty cushion removed, pus liberated and seaton passed 
beneath the perforans tendon and dressed antiseptically, by Dr. 
A. Merillat, Chicago, IIl. 
7 Case 13.—Long ears, bitch. Cropping, by Dr. C. E. Steele, C 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Case 14.—Abscess and new growth in frontal and _ nasal 
sinuses. Discharges from nostrils, bones over sinuses bulging. 
_ Bay gelding, 16% hands high, weight 1,300 lbs. Trephined 
and cavities cleansed, by Dr. J. S. Anderson, Seward, Neb. 
Case 15.—Canker of left front foot. Part of the sole 
- destroyed and purulent discharge from denuded surface. Chest- 
nut stallion, 16 hands high, weight 1,400 Ibs. All diseased tissue 
removed, dressed with bichloride of mercury and instructions 
given to re-dress three days later with tar bandage, by Dr. P. 
Simonson, Fremont, Neb. 
Case 16.—Bog spavin—hock recently injured in runaway— 
- synovitis. Saphena major ligated, by Dr. P. Simonson, Fre- 
mont, Neb. 

- § Case 17.—Springhalt. Discussion of cause, thought to be 
due in most cases to adhesion of spermatic cord in case of geld- 
ings. Operation, dividing cord above point of adhesion, by Dr. | 
Bent Cotton, of Columbus, Ohio. 7 


NOTES OF THE A. V. M. A. MEETING. 


| It was good to have been at Kansas City. * 
In augmentation of the membership roll, Kansas City stands 
first, with hardly a second. 
The South shows up strongly in the newly-elected officers of 
the Association. of the eight elective offices, that section se-_ 
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_ erinarians of America eligibe to membership in this Associa- 


tion, and to endeavor to secure applications for eal in 
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cured three—Dalrymple, of Louisiana, President; Cary, of Ala- 
bama, Vice-President, and White, of Tennessee, Treasurer. 


The Army was fairly well represented at the meeting. Be- 


sides Dr. L. E. Willyoung, the official representative of the 
Alexander Plummer, Charles H. 


Army, there were present Dr. 
Jewell, John Osterhaus and S. L. Hunter. 

The death of Dr. Ramacciotti was a great shock to the meet- 
ing. While preparing to leave Omaha for the convention, he 
was stricken with cerebral apoplexy and died without regaining — 
consciousness. <A floral wreath was placed upon his bier in the 
name of the association. 

The Secretary has prepared what he terms a “ Date Book,’ 
in which the record of every member of the Association from 
his election to date is given in a single line. It has room for 
6,000 names, and is in condensed and simplified form. The 
Association adopted it as its official record book. 

Parke, Davis & Co. were especially courteous to the visitors. 
Not only was their corps of clerks at the command of the Asso- 
ciation for any service, their doors open with a welcome at all 
times, but on Friday night every visitor remaining in the city 
received a personal invitation to attend the Orpheum Theatre as 
their guests. 

The Kansas City Veterinary College was a revelation to the 
visiting veterinarians. It was unsuspected that a comparatively 
young private school in the West should in equipment be at the 
very head of veterinary schools in this country, whether private 
institutions or endowed State colleges. The new $25,000 build- 
ing, with its large stock-judging amphitheatre, has greatly added 
to its facilities. 

The Association very readily acquiesced in a recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee that the Secretary receive an 
additional one hundred dollars to cover actual hotel and travel- 
ing expenses, incurred in attending meetings of the Association. 
Since the present salary of the Secretary was established, the 
duties have multiplied two-fold, and the present incumbent is 
meeting them in a very satisfactory manner. 

A recommendation was received from the Executive Com- 
mittee that the President appoint a Corresponding Secretary 
“whose duty it shall be to make and maintain a list of the vet- 
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this body therefrom.” As a change of by-laws is involved, the 
recommendation was laid over until the next meeting. 

It is now definitely settled that the name of Hoskins will be 
_ perpetuated in American veterinary medicine, not only by the 

_ glorious life and work of W. Horace, but by the entrance into 
— its ranks of his eldest son, Preston, who will enter the Univer- 
_ sity of Pennsylvania this fall to begin his veterinary education. 
Molded in the image of his illustrious sire in feature and 
physique, he bids fair to take up the work of his father when the 
latter comes to seek a well-deserved rest. 

Side trips were the rule with delegates to the meeting. Quite 
a large number went on to Denver, among whom were Dr. 
James T. Glennon and mother, Newark, N. J.; Drs. J. Payne 

~ Lowe, Passaic, N. J., and Thomas E. Smith, Jersey City, N. J.; 

Drs. S. Brenton, of Detroit, and George W. Dunphy, of Quincy, 

Mich., continued on to Colorado to inspect a gold mine in which 

_ they have invested some money and from which they anticipate 
withdrawi ing considerably more than they put in. 

In the attendance at Kansas City, the following States and 
countries were represented : Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Canada, Colorado, Connecticut, Cuba, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
‘Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Wis- 
consin. 

By decision of the Association, Resident State Secretaries 
will hereafter report to the Committee on Intelligence and Edu- 
cation, giving a statement of recent veterinary facts and preva- 
lent diseases within their jurisdiction, shall aid the President 
and Secretary by the performance of such other duties as they 

nay direct. This will undoubtedly materialy assist the Commit- 
tee to a better grasp of the veterinary situation throughout the 
country, and the intelligence will be placed before the Associa- 
tion in a more condensed and systematic manner. 

The California delegation, consisting of Drs. H. A. Spencer, 
R. A. Archibald, P. H. Browning, and D. F. Fox—strong pil- 
lars of the veterinary profession of the Pacific Slope—continued 
their trip to the Atlantic seaboard, taking in Saratoga en route. 
In New York, the editor of the Review had the pleasure of a 
short call from them; but as they were bent upon seeing as much 
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as possible in a very short space of time, they were necessarily 
on the jump. Dr. Spencer is regarded as the father of the vet- 
erinary profession of California, but in energy in obeying the 
calls of his profession, he is also its son. He was taken to the 
Pacific Coast when a child, and had never gotten east of the 
Sierras until the present trip. They all expressed the greatest 
delight with the Kansas City meeting, and thought that another 
year would find them again in attendance. 

A number of those in attendance upon the A. V. M. A. meet- 
ing went on to Richmond, Va., to the annual meeting of the 
Inter-State Association of Live Stock Sanitary Boards, which 
convened in that city on the 16th, lasting over the 17th. Among 
those whom we saw before their departure were Drs. Whitcomb 
and Cotton, of Minnesota; Charles G. Lamb, of Colorado; D. 
A. Melvin, Chief of the B. A. I., Washington, D. C.; Tait But- 
ler, of North Carolina; Allen, of Oklahoma; Dean of the Quar- 
antine Department, B. A. I., Kansas City; G. Allen Jarman, of 
Maryland; D. F. Luckey, of Missouri, and J. H. McNeil, of 
Towa. Besides these we observed upon the program the 
names of Drs. Leonard Pearson, of Pennsylvania; F. T. Eisen- 
man, of Kentucky; J. M. Wright, Illinois; O. E. Dyson, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Austin Peters, Massachusetts, and Dr. Ferneyhough. 
of Virginia. 

Any number of invitations were read for the meeting of 1908. 
Many were purely commercial, from boards of trade and pro- 
motion clubs. Of course, an invitation cannot be entertained 
unless it is backed by responsible members of the profession, 
since a competent local committee must be on hand to prepare 
for such a large organization as the A. V. M. A. has grown. 
There were four of such invitations—Philadelphia, Pa. ; Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Chicago, IIl., and Toronto, Can. In making a de- 
cision the executive committee will do well to consider the ac- 
cessibility of all the candidates, and to bear in mind the demo- 
cratic doctrine of “the greatest good to the largest number.” 
The Eastern members thought they were going a long distance 
to Kansas City, but when those from the Pacific Coast and the 
Northwest were forced to travel 500 miles further, they will be 
willing to acknowledge that the Middle-West is the legitimate 
location for the meeting of a national association. 

The banquet at the Coates House on Thursday evening was 
the largest ever held by the A. V. M. A. There were some 75 
ladies among the diners and probably 150 gentlemen. The 
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menu was excellent, and inspiring music gave zest to the oc- 
casion. Dr. L. A. Merillat was the toast-master, and responses 
were given in happy vein by the following: ‘‘ Veterinary Prog- 
ress,” Dr. E. L. Quitman; “ The Central West,” Dr. Chas. G. 
Lamb; “The Annual Pilgrimage,” Dr. S. Brenton; ‘“ The 
Ladies,’ Dr. Tait Butler; “The New Story,” Dr. O. L. Boor; 
“The Presidency of the A. V. M. A.,” Dr. James Law; “ Our 
New Members,” Dr.. W. Horace Hoskins; “ The Bureau of 
Animal Industry,” Dr. A. D. Melvin. Besides these stated 
subjects, impromptu remarks were made by Dr. R. A. Archi- 
bald, of California; Dr. S. Stewart, of the Local Committee; 
Dr. Osterhaus, U. S. Army; Dr. W. Herbert Lowe, of New 
Jersey ; the story of the “ Setting Hen,” by Dr. A. T. Peters, of 
Nebraska, while the enjoyable evening was brought to a close 
by some good stories and wise words from President W. H. 
Dalrymple. 

Ladies who accompanied ‘husbands and fathers to Kansas 
City were decidedly in luck, for every hour of their time had 
been anticipated by the local committee. On the first day they 
attended the opening exercises of the convention, and afterwards 
went carriage riding to points of interest, while in the evening 
there was a reception to all visitors in the New Casino. On the 
second day, the ladies toured the shopping districts in the morn- 
ing, in the afternoon went trolleying. For the evening, the 
ladies, in large numbers, attended a session of the convention, 
where the subjects presented were of especial interest to them. 

- On the third day, the ladies joined with the members and vis- 
itors in a visit to the Armour Packing Company’s extensive es- 
tablishment, and viewed the interesting processes of preparing 
and inspecting meat and meat products. They also had the op- 
portunity to inspect the largest collection of pathological spect- 
mens ever collected into a single exhibit in this country, if not 
in the world. The REvIEw hopes to present a catalogue of this 
grand collection in its next issue. In the afternoon, the ladies 
enjoyed a theatre party, and in the evening attended the annual 
association banquet. On the morning of the fourth day they 
participated in a splendid tally-ho ride through the boulevards 
and parks, fetching up at the Kansas City Veterinary College, 
where, with the gentlemen in attendance upon the clinic, a unique 
and delicious luncheon was served. From there the ladies re- 

paired to the tallest building in the city, where a bird’s-eye view 
_ of Kansas City was enjoyed. In the evening, through the cour- 
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tesy of Parke, Davis & Co., all who could, attended a theatre 
party at the Orpheum. Not content with filling in every official 
hour of the convention, the local committee pressed all who could 
to remain and participate in a trolley ride to Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, on Saturday. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE VETERINARY 


ASSOCIATION. 


The semi-annual meeting of this association was held at the 
Board of Trade Rooms, Harrisburg, on September 3, 1907, 
and was called to order by the president, Dr. C. J. Marshall, at 
10:30 A. M. 

The roll call was dispensed with and the attendance was 
ascertained by registry. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read. The Sec- 
retary was advised to insert the report of the Board of Trustees 
in detail, after which the minutes were approved as read. 

The president read a well-prepared address enumerating the 
strides made in our profession, accomplished the past year by 
united efforts of the fellow members, and furthermore mentioned 
different phases of the profession upon which improvements may 
be easily made. 

It was moved and seconded that the Board of Trustees act 
upon the applications for membership until this work was ac- 
complished. There was a recess of fifteen minutes for the col- 
lection of dues; also at this time the president ordered the Sec- 
retary to hand slips of paper around to the audience, requesting 
members to write professional questions thereon upon which 
they would like to have definite information. This proposition 
was well received and opened a wide discussion on many inter- 
esting cases. 

Gianders was taken up by Dr. Jobson, followed by remarks 
from Marshall, Porter and others. 

Dr. Porter was called upon to answer the cause of a stum- 
bling horse. Various opinions had been offered by different 
members, when finally Dr. Adams ventured the fact that most 
cases of stumblers can be alleviated by proper shoeing, 7. e., short- 
ening the toe and using a light shoe. 

Dr. Wilson suggested the question, “Why not legislate the 
castrators?” which would allow only the most competent men to 
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operate and thus afford more work in that line for the qualified 
practitioner. Discussions followed by Drs. Jobson, Marshall, 
Bradley and others. 

Dr. Pearson, the chairman of the Board of Trustees, read the 
following report: 

“These applications for membership are favorably reported: 
Drs. Stephen Locket, W. L. Herbert, Geo. W. Greenfield, W. A. 
Meiser, Dan. R. Gordon, Wm. Henry Paxson, Harry Bender, 
k. L. Kann, A. Henry Speck, R. C. Gross, J. A. Hass, Chas. M. 
Hench, Carl W. Gay, Dan Rider. 

“ Resolved, That the suggestion of the president in behalf of 
increasing the registration fee from one to five dollars be made 
a subject for special consideration at the next meeting. 

“Resolved, That the next annual meeting cover three days, 
the time to be apportioned as follows: First morning, clinics; 
first afternoon, business meeting; first evening, business; second 
morning, committee reports; second afternoon, papers; second 
evening, social; third morning, practical demonstrations and spe- 
cial conferences.” 

The question of changing the days of session was thoroughly 
discussed, when Dr. Hoskins moved that the secretary take a 
post card vote by mailing one to each member for his opinion, 
and if the majority seem in favor of a three days’ session, have 
it, and if a majority be in favor of a two days’ session, the old 
custom will prevail. This motion not being seconded immediately, 
a motion was made and seconded that a standing vote be had, 
but this feil through, as it proved to be against the by-laws. 

Dr. McNeil moved the question be laid on the table, when 
another member suggested the question be again taken up at 
the noon session, when finally Dr. Hoskins’ motion was taken 
consideration cf and seconded by Dr. Collins. 

In reference to extending an invitation to the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association by this association to hold their 
meeting in Philadelphia in 1908, many of the members thought 
it was not the proper time to consider such a project at this 
time, but Dr. Hoskins insisted that the time was opportune, as 
it is the year of our silver anniversary and that the A. M. V. A. 
has not been in Philadelphia in thirteen years. 

Dr. Hoskins therefore moved that this association invite the 
A. V. M. A. to Philadelphia in 1908, seconded by Dr. McNeil. 
There being some prejudice against the motion, a standing vote 
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was also taken, and it was finally agreed that the invitation be 
extended, as the majority proved in favor of such action. 

New members were now introduced and some cheerfully re- 
sponded. 

The following delegates responded : 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association.—Dr. Ridge re- 
ported progress. 

Schuylkill Valley Veterinary Medical Association.—Dr. 
Huyett reported good meetings with increasing membership. 
Western Pennsylvania Veterinary Medical Association.—Dr. 
McNeil reported some progress. 

York County Veterinary Medical Association—Dr. Her- 
bert reported good meetings. This organization is in its infancy 
and has quarterly meetings. 

Dr. Ridge, of the Committee on Legislation, reported that 
nothing was left unaccomplished and that the Legislature ap- 
proved of everything forwarded for their consideration and 
deliberation. 

Adjourned to convene at I :30 P. M. 

“Questions from the “Question Box” were now again under 
consideration. The value of crude oil, especially Beaumont oil, 
a dark, heavy liquid with sweetish taste, was recommended for 
coughs. Dr. Weir spoke of the use of Pennsylvania crude oil 
for emphysema; also highly recommends same for treatment of 
sluggish wounds. 

The best method for correcting wry tail was next considered. 
This condition is more difficult to cure than a crooked tail. A 
number of members gave their experiences with such cases and 
hence the operation was explained in detail. 

“To what is shaking of the head due?” Dr. Bradley would 
attribute it to some nervous cause. Dr. Hoskins said that shak-— 
ing of the head up and down was usually due to some affection 
of the head, while side shaking is in nine out of ten cases due 
to some intestinal derangement. Some members ventured that it 
is sometimes produced by small fistulous tracts in the ear, which 
cause a tickling sensation. Dr. Hoskins, resuming the floor, 
said if you correct the intestinal disorder your horse will cease ~ 
shaking in the majority of cases; again, you'll find the stools of 
such horses are always loose when driving and mixed with whole > 
feed, at the same time passing gas frequently; besides you may 
have these conditions (shaking of the head) of a purely reflex 
_ nature. Dr. Jobson compared these conditions to similar cases 
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inmen. Dr. Moriarity reported a case of a shaky horse affected 

for five years; he attributed it to a nervous condition and said 
the case is still uncured. Dr. Noack thought the check rein is 
the cause of about 50 per cent. of cases, while the bit is the cause ~ 
of 25 per cent. of cases. Dr. Bradley thought it merely a habit — 
in many instances. 

Dr. Geo. B. Jobson had for his subject, “The New Meat In- 
spection Law with Special Reference to the Conditions Found in 
Visiting the Slaughter Houses in the State.” 

Dr. Noack opened the discussion upon this paper. He said 
some of the small country shops were found to be very filthy and — 
in an unsanitary condition, although he admitted that the City 
of Brotherly Love was equal to or worse than any place he had 
come in contact with. However, the Hebrew shops make him — 
the most trouble. Improvements of places have begun in many _ 
instances already since his visit of inspection. 

Dr. Pearson said the Federal Government expends about $3,- 
000,000 annually upon meat inspection, while the government of 
this State expends about $250,000 annually, or about one-twelfth 
of what the Federal Government expends. He furthermore said 
that Pennsylvania was fortunate in being the first State in the © 
Union to have an interstate meat inspection. He congratulated _ 
the governor upon the excellent choice of the three inspectors — 
appointed and trusted the remaining seven appointments to be © 
made yet may be capable men, so that the work started may be — 
accomplished. 

“The Relation of Antitoxines and Toxines to Infectious Dis- 
eases,” by Drs. S. H. Gilliland and E. L. Cornman. The former 
read the paper, and the manner in which it was accomplished was 
plain evidence that he was master of his subject. 

Dr. Adams opened the discussion by referring to rabies. 

Dr. Gilliland, in connection with a reply to a question of rabies 
put to him, said that glycerine was the only antiseptic that would 
not destroy the virulence of the germ-producing rabies; that is 
to say, that the cord or brain may safely be placed in glycerine 
for future use, or for shipment to any laboratory. 

Dr. Harger said the saliva of a rabid dog is frequently viru- 
lent for four or five days before any clinical symptoms are in 
evidence of the disease. 

“The New Stallion Law,” was the subject of Dr. Carl W. 
Gay. He explained the bill in detail and drew out the importance 
f such a measure to the satisfaction of all present. It appeared 
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to be the consensus of opinion that it was only proper to have nn 
stallions registered. 

Dr. Wilson suggested that he would consider it better to have 
a lien on the mare and foal, when finally Dr. Pearson thought 
it advisable to consider Dr. Wilson’s suggestion at the next 
meeting. 

A motion was made by Dr. Pearson, seconded by Dr. New- 
comer, that the Secretary notify the governor of the worthiness. 
of a man like Dr. Hoskins and urge him to reappoint Dr. Hos- 
kins as a member of the State Examining Board. 

“The Work of the State Examining Board,” was the subject 
of Dr. Hoskins. This is always an interesting talk to the veter- 
inarians. They highly appreciate the work done by this board, 
and find that such work is constantly extended into new and 
larger grounds. 

Dr. Harger was now called upon to read his paper on “Glan-- 
ders.”’** Dr. Harger had lots of experience with this disease and 
hence he brought cut every phase of it. 

Dr. Jno. Reichel opened the discussion. He referred prin- 
cipally to the agglutination test, but as it was close to train time 
for many of the Eastern practitioners, the audience was getting 
restless and the president accepted a motion to adjourn at 6 P. M. 

A motion was made by Dr. Pearson, seconded by Dr. Schnei-_ 
der, that this Association appropriate $50 for the expense of du- 
plicating the books of the State Examining Board. 

The following members were present: Drs. W. Horace Hos- 
kins, Philadelphia; M. J. Collins, Myerstown; A. R. May, Boiling 
Springs; Leonard Pearson and S. J. Harger, Philadelphia; E. C. 
Porter, New Castle; T. E. Minice, Washington; A. H. Metzger, 
Millersville; E. W. Newcomer, Lancaster; W. G. Huyett, Wer-_ 
nersville; W. Moriarity, Gettysburg; W. H. Paxson, Lahaska; I. | 
C. Newhard, Ashland; Jno. Reichel, Philadelphia; Wm. W. Wil-. 
son, Hartstown; J. R. Keller, Harleysville; A. W. Weir, Green-- 
ville; H. E. Bender, Lititz; S. E. Weber, Lancaster; J. N. 
Becker, Palmyra; G. W. Dunlap, New Holland; Jno. L. Bradley, 
Mercersburg; I. W. Zellers, Harrisburg; J. C. McNeil, Pitts- 
burg; F. F. Hoffman, Brookville; Geo. B. Jobson, Franklin; A. 
O. Cawley, Milton; W. H. Frey, Pine Grove Mills; R. L. Kann, 
Mechanicsburg; F. W. Fernsler, Lebanon; J. W. Sallade, Au- 
burn; J. H. Olweiler, Elizabethtown; G. W. Greenfield, Butler: 
Enoch Barnett, Philadelphia; J. W. Berwick; Jno. M. Eschelman, 


* Will be published in an 


early number of the REVIEW. 
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Parkersburg; D. R. Kohler, Boyertown; J. B. Irons, Erie; A. R. 
Posteiger, Selins Grove; J. H. Oyler, Harrisburg; W. G. Her- 
bert, York; Otto G. Noack, Reading; F. H. Schneider and Jno. 
W. Adams, Philadelphia; Daniel Ryder, Chambersburg; A. H. 
Speck, Fredericksburg; W. H. Ridge, Trevose; R. C. Gross, 
Elizabethtown; Carl W. Gay; S. H. Gilliland, Marietta. 
Visitors—Drs. A. T. Sellers, Camden, N. J.; Henry J. Sy- 


pher. 
Sow W. G. Huyett, M. D. V., Secretary. 
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KEYSTONE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The regular meeting of this association was held in Donald- 
son’s Hall, Broad and Filbert Streets, on Monday evening, Sep- 
tember roth, the president, Dr. B. M. Underhill, occupying the 
chair. The following members responded to roll call: Drs. Un- 
derhill, Lintz, James T. McAnulty, Reichel, Vansant, and visit- 
ors, Drs. Lockett and Kelly. The attendance was rather small, 
as quite a number of the “regulars” had gone to Kansas City. 

The minutes of the June meeting were read and approved. 

A communication was read from the American Breeders’ 
Association, of which the Keystone Veterinary Association is 
a member, desiring the vote of the association upon the ques- 
tion of raising the dues from one dollar to two dollars per 
annum. The association as a member voted in favor of the 
increase. 

Dr. Reichel reported an outbreak of rabies near Honeybrook, 
Pa. He examined the brains of several cows and in all the diag- 
nosis was verified by finding the Negri bodies. Considerable dis- 
cussion followed upon the subject of rabies. Dr. Vansant re- 
ported a case of rabies in a six-weeks-old puppy, which diagnosis 
was confirmed at the Pepper Laboratory. 

The meeting adjcurned at 11 P. M., to meet again on Tues- 
day, October 8th. A. W. Ormiston, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The semi-annual meeting was held in New Britain, Tues- 
_ day, August 6, 1907. The clinic was held at Dr. Geo. T. Crow- 
_ ley’s Hospital, Nos. 26 to 30 Elm street. There were pres- 
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ent: Drs. J. H. Kelley, R. D. Martin, F. F. Bushnell, B. K. 
Dow, H. Whitney, Thos. Bland, G. W. Loveland, Geo. T. 
Crowley, P. T. Keeley, L. B. Judson, R. S. Todd, V. M. Knapp, 
Geo. T. Elliott, Chas. Beere, E. H. Morris, W. H. Pullen, 
Chas. L. Colton, A. T. Gilyard, A. C. Knapp, R. P. Lyman, 
H. C. Balzer, G. T. McGuire, E. C. Ross, P. F. Finnigan, 
F. A. Ingram, H. E. Bates, J. E. Underhill, G. V. Towne, 
C. R. Witte, H. W. Carley-Baker, B. D. Pierce, Prof. W. L.. 
Williams; also several laymen visitors. 

The operations began at 11 o'clock, continuing up to 2.15. 
P. M., when we adjourned to the Hotel Beloin for dinner. After. 
dinner, President Kelley called the meeting to order, when it 
was voted to adjourn to the Hospital, where a large amount. 
of clinical material was on hand, and proceed with the opera-_ 
tions which continued in the evening until 9.30 o’clock. The 
following is a list of cases furnished through the kindness of 
Dr. Crowley: 

Case No. I.—Bay gelding, navicular lameness; local anzs- 
thesia with cocaine; operation, plantar neurectomy. Surgeon, 
Dr. Thos. Bland, assisted by Dr. Chas. Beere. 

Case No. II.—-Chestnut gelding, roarer ; anzesthesia by chloral 
hydrate injected into the peritoneum by Dr. R. P. Lyman. Sur- — 
geon, Prof. W. L. Williams. 

Case No. III.—Gray mare, foot lameness; local anzesthesia 
with cocaine; operation, median neurectomy. Surgeon, aan 
Thos. Bland, assisted by Dr. Chas. Beere. : 

Case No. IV.—Chestnut gelding, navicular lameness; local. 
anesthesia with cocaine; operation, plantar neurectomy. Sur- 
geon, Dr. Thos. Bland, assisted by Dr. Chas. Beere. 

Case No. V.—Bay mare, fistulous withers. Case inoperable. 
No. VI.—Roan gelding, lame off-hind leg; diagnosis” 
by Prof. W. L. Williams, paralysis of the obturator nerve. 

Case No. VII.—Bay gelding, cartilaginous quittor inside 
left forward foot; operation, resection of lateral cartilage; an- 
eestiietized with chloroform by Dr. R. D. Martin. Surgeon, 
Pref. W. L. Williams. 

Case No. VIII.—Gray gelding, spavin lameness; local anzes- 
thesia with cocaine; operation tibial neurectomy. Surgeon, Dr. 
H. Whitney. 

Case No. [X.—Bay mare, pulmonary emphysema; diagnosis ye 
by Dr. Thos. Bland. ; 
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Case No. X.—Bay colt, enlargement over upper third molar 
tooth. Surgeon, Dr. Thos. Bland, assisted by Dr. H. Whitney. 

Case No. XI.—Gray mare, spavin lameness; operation, re- 
section of tendon of flexor metatarsi. Surgeon, Dr. Thos. 
Bland. 

Case No. XII.—Bay mare, cartilaginous quittor outside off 
forward foot; operation, resection of lateral cartilage; anzs- 


- thetized with chloroform by Dr. Chas. Beere. Surgeon, Prof. 


W. L. Williams. 
Case No. XIII.—Ovariotomy of bitch. Surgeon, Dr. R: P. 


Lyman. 


Case No. XIV.—Trimming ears, Boston terrier dog. Sur- 


geon, Dr. R. P. Lyman. 


Case No. XV.—Operation on cat. Surgeon, Dr. R. P. 


Lyman. 


Case No. XVI.—Pug dog, 9 years old; diagnosis fibroid 


tumor right side of neck. Drs. Bland and Whitney. 


Case No. XVII.—Bay gelding, canker off-hind and near for- 


ward foot. Advice by Prof. W. L. Williams. 


Case No. XVIII.—Bay gelding, neglected nail prick left hind 


foot. Surgeon, Dr. H. Whitney. 


The annual sage will be held i in Hartford the first ‘Tues- 


THE Southern agricultural press is highly elated over the 


election of Dr. W. H. Dalrymple to the Presidency of the A. V. 


M. A. The Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, in its 
issue of Sept. 14, in the course of an editorial on the subject, 


says: “ Dr. Dalrymple, who has been a resident of Louisiana 


for nearly two decades, is known personally to most of the farm- 
ers and planters of this State. His long service as professor of 
veterinary science in the Louisiana State University, his veter- 
inary services as veterinarian to the Louisiana State Experiment 
Stations, his long service as Secretary of the Louisiana State Ag- 
ricultural Scciety, and splendid and laborious work at hundreds 
of Farmers’ Institutes and district and parish fairs, are familiar 
to us all, and his name has become a househoid word among 
the tillers of the soil in Louisiana. That Dr. Dalrymple’s abil- 
ity as an investigator, as a teacher, and as a practitioner of vet- 


erinary science, should now receive national recognition, is recog- 
nition justly earned, and every friend of the Doctor in this state 
will join with us in tendering him our congratulations.” 


B. K. Dow, S ecretary. ‘id. 
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Dr. J. F. Moret, Chicago V. C., ’07, sailed for Belgium 
on Aug. II to visit his parents, 

Dr. W. F. HoEHNer, of Belleville, Ill., has been appointed 
an Assistant State Veterinarian. 

Dr. Cart H. Yoprer, Watseka, Ill., was married Aug. 21 
to Miss Ethel Hackett, of the same city. 

Dr. J. W. REEDER has been appointed milk and dairy in- 
spector of Sandusky, Ohio, at $1,200 per year. 

Drs. HArotp M. ALVERSON and S. W. Allen have been ap- 
pointed Deputy State Veterinarians of South Dakota. 

Dr. A. T. PETERS, of Nebraska, has been spending consid- 
erable time in the South Omaha stock yards studying tuberculosis 
in cattle and swine. 

Dr. S. S. SNypDER, Cedarburg, Wis., has accepted tempor- 
ary appointment as Veterinary Inspector of the B. A. IL., and 
will be stationed at Peoria, Ill. 

Drs. S. B. NEtson, C. H. Shultz and Oscar Hartnagle have 
been appointed on the newly created Board of Veterinary Ex- 
aminers of the State of Washington. 

Dr. Lovis A. KLEIN, recently of Clemsen College, S. C.. 
has been appointed Assistant State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania, 
an office created by recent act of the Legislature of that state. 

Dr. M. S. Wuttcoms has been appointed State Veterinarian 
of Minnesota, in place of Dr. H. S. Ward, who has removed to 
Canada. His headquarters are at the Old Capitol Building, St. 
Paul. 

Dr. W. L. Baker, of Buffalo, was elected President of the 
New York State V. M. S., at the recent meeting, and Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Shaw, Vice-President. Dr. A. Hamilton, of Delhi, is 
the new Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dr. AND Mrs. E. L. Quitman, of Chicago, were in a run- 
away accident at Lake Geneva, Wis., recently, and, although 
badly bruised and shocked, they escaped without serious injury, 
though Mrs. Q. was confined to her room for several weeks. 
Their robust appearance at the Kansas City meeting did not 
indicate that they were any the worse for their thrilling expe- 


rience. 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


In the accompanying table the data given is reported by many Secretaries as being of 
great value to their Associations, and it is to be regretted that some neglect to inform us 
of the dates and places of their meetings. 

Secretaries are earnestly requested to see that their organizations are properly included 


in the following list : 


Name of Organization. 


Date of Next 
Meeting. 


Place of 


Meeting. Name and Address Secretary. 


American V. M. Ass’n 
Vet. Med. Ass’n of N. J 
Connecticut V. M. Ass’n 
New York S. V. M. Soc’y 
Schuylkill Valley V. M.A 
Passaic Co. V. M. Ass’n 
Texas V. M. Ass’n 
Massachusetts Vet. Ass’n 
Maine Vet. Med. Ass’n 


Michigan State V. M. Ass’n 
Alumni Ass’n, N. Y.-A. V. 
Illinois State V. M. Ass’n 
Wisconsin Soc. Vet. Grad 
Illinois V. M. and Surg. A........ 
Vet. Ass’n of Manitoba..,....... 
North Carolina V. M. Ass’n..... 
Ontario Vet. Ass’n aa 
V. M. Ass’n, New York City...... 
Ohio State V. M. Ass’n 

Western Penn. V. M. Ass’n 
Missouri Vet. Med. Ass’n 
Genesee Valley V. M. Ass’n 
lowa Veterinary Ass’n 

Minnesota State V. M. 
Pennsylvania State V. M.A 
Keystone V. M. Ass’n 


Colorado State V. M. Ass’n 

Missouri Valley V. Ass’n 

Rhode Island -V. M. Ass’n 

North Dakota V. M. Ass’n 

California State V. M. Ass’n 

Southern Auxiliary of California 
State V. M. Ass’n 

South Dakota V. M. 

Nebraska V. M. Ass’n 

Kansas State V. M. Ass’n 

Ass’n Médécale Veterinare Fran- 
caise Laval” 

Province of Quebec V. M.A 

Kentucky V. M. Ass’n 

Washington State Col. V. M.A.. 

Indiana Veterinary Association. 

Louisiana State V. 

Twin City V. M. Ass’n 

Hamilton Co. (Ohio) V.A........ 

Mississippi State V. M. Ass’n.... 

Georgia State V. 

Soc. Vet. Alumni Univ. Penn 

Virginia State V. M. Ass’n 

Oklahoma V. M. Ass’n 

Veterinary Practitioners’ Club.... 

Vet. Ass’n Dist. of Columbia 

B. A. I. Vet. In. A., Chicago 

Arkansas Veterinary Society 

Philippine V. M. 

Montana State V. M. A.......... 

Veterinary Ass’n of Albert 


M. Ass’n..... 


Call Com. 
Monthly 


Feb. 4-5, 1908 ... 
April, i908 


Ist Wed. ea. mo.) 


2d Wk. Th. Jan. 
March, 1908.... 
Monthly 


Feb., 1908 
June and Dec... 


Mch.Je.Sep. 


Jan.Apl.Jy.Oct. 


| Manhattan... 


of each month 


Monthly 
Last W. ea. mo. 
2d Fri. ea. mo... 


| R. P. Lyman, Hartford, Ct. 
W. H. Lowe, Paterson. 
B. K. Dow, Willimantic. 
M. Hamilton, Delhi. 
W.G. Huyett, Wernersville. 
H.K. Berry, Paterson, N. J. 
E. L. Lewis, Waxahachie. 
F. J. Babbitt, Lynn, Mass. 
R. E. Freeman, Dexter. 

| A. E. James, Ottawa. 


Reading 
Paterson, N.J. 


Ottawa 
Lansing 
141 W.5 


St. Paul C.. Mack, 
Philadelphia..| W. G. Huyett, Wernersville. 


| Philadelphia..; A. W. Ormiston, 102 Herman 


| __St., Germantown, Pa. 
M. J. Woodliffe, Denver. 
Kansas City..| B. F. Kaupp, Kansas City. 
Providence ...| T. E. Robinson, Westerly, 
| C. H. Martin, Valley City. 
San Francisco} Chas. Eastman, San Luis 
(Obispo. 
i A. Edmons, Los Angeles. 
. L. Moore, Brookings. 
Hans Jenson, Weeping Water. 
Hugh S. Maxwell, Saline. 


J. P. A. Houde, Montreal. 
Mon. and Que.| Gustave Boyer, Rigand, P.Q. 
Not decided ..| D. A. Piatt, Lexington. 
Pullman, Wa.| Wm. D. Mason, Pullman. 
Indianapolis. . | E. M. Bronson, Indianapolis. 
| E. P. Flower, Baton Rouge. 
St.P.-Minneap| S. H. Ward, St. Paul, Minn. 
Louis P. Cook, Cincinnati. 
Auburn, Ala..| J.C. Robert, Agricultural Col. 
C. L.Willoughby, Experiment 
Philadelphia. .| B. T. Woodward, Chicago. 
| S.C. Neff, Staunton. 
| W. Martin, El Reno. 
| A. F. Mount, Jersey City. 
.| F. M. Ashbaugh, Wash., D.C. 
| R. J. Stafford, U. S. Yards. 
| B. H. Merchant, Little Rock. 
| E. S. Bausticker, York. 
R. H. McMullen, Manila. 
E. T. Davison, Helena. 
C. H. H. Sweetapple, Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta., Can. 


<I. 


Los Angeles.. 


Lec. Room,La- 
val Un’y, Mon. 
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ast Tu. Feb.....| Hartford 
‘entral Canada V. Ass'n<........| 
4th St.| T. F. Krey, N. Y. City. 
. wecccseseseeceeee| Decatur.......| C. M. Walton, Rantoul | 
Not stated...... ....| F. Torrance, Winnipeg. in| 
; July 2-3, 1908...| Raleigh ......| Adam Fisher, Charlotte. * | i 
st Wed., Oct...) 141 W. 54th St.| W. Reid Blair, N. Y. City. | 
.sseeeese-e----| COlumbus.....| W. H. Gribble, Wash’n C. H. 
Pittsburgh...) F. Weitzell, Allegheny. 
January, 1908...| Rochester.....| J. H. Taylor, Henrietta, Ny. | “aw | 
Oct. 16, 1907... = 
Jan., 1908...... 
st and Thur 
Nov. 19, 1907... 
Monthly....... 
in’l, Jan., ’08.. a 
d Thu. ea. mo 
Xmas week.... 
id 
Jet. 2, 1907s. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription price, $3 per annum, invariably in advance; foreign countries, $3.60; students 
while attending college, $2; singie copies, 25 cents. : 

Rejected manuscripts will not be returned unless postage is forwarded. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to notify the Business Manager immediately upon changing . 
their address. Make all checks or P. O. orders payable to American Veterinary 
Review. 


Tue ZENNER DISINFECTANT Co., manufacturers of the famous preparag 
tion called ZENoLEUM and “THE ZENOLEUM Comp-AIR SpRAYER,” have kindly, 
offered to readers of the Review, free for the asking, a little 64-page book’ 
called “THE ZENOLEUM VETERINARY ADVISER.” Anyone desiring a copy may 
address The Zenner Disinfectant Co., 124 Lafayette avenue, Detroit, Mich. — 


Any veterinarian who has not purchased or used a “PHiLtips Sort 
RusBBER CATHETER” has missed one of the best things to be had. It has a 
stilet in it; but, aside from keeping the catheter firm while hanging in the 
instrument case, it is unnecessary. In fact, the soft rubber catheter without 
the stilet in it is the only ideal catheter, and can be passed much more 
easily than catheters of harder consistency. By wetting with a soapy hand 
and passing by repeated short holds it glides through the urethra beautifully, 
and the usual halt at the ischial arch experienced with other catheters does 
not occur. 


THe Max Wocuer & Son Co. one of America’s most up-to-date 
veterinary instrument houses, make it possible for American veterinarians — 
to obtain at short notice, in addition to domestic goods, those from the 
great HauptNer of Berlin, whose instruments they handle. In the past and ; 
present numbers of the Review is a cut of an “OINTMENT SyRINGE,” not a_ 
usual thing to American veterinarians, made by “ HAupTNER” after Raebiger. 


Last month saw a return in the price of the “ VETERINARY HyYPpopERMIC © 
Syrince” of the Buntin Druce Co. to its former price of $5.00, it having — 
been supplied for $4.00 for some years past, although it originally cost $5.00. — 
This return to the original price is explained by the manufacturers to be due 
to a rise in the cost of leather and other materials. But it would not be 
dear at twice its present cost if one considers its value to him in the treat- 
ment of acute cases, when immediate medication is essential. With ten or 
twelve selected alkaloids at his disposal a practitioner does not have to sub-_ 
stitute. very often, but is able to apply just the proper remedial agent. The > 
above opinion is expressed after an experience of nearly twenty years with 

this syringe and Buntin’s Soluble Hypodermic Veterinary Tablets. 
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